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What will life be like for your family in 25 years? 


SAVE ON FOOD EVERY DAY IN JANUARY 
8-PAGE BONUS: How to buy more for your furnishings dollar 





. "9 + Fat whole fresh oranges... 
rink whole fresh orem fille 


Not only do Sunkist Oranges (and their juice) Everyone knows that Orange juice tastes so 
provide an excellent source of Vitamin C, but the much better squeezed fresh from the orange. And 
meat of the fresh orange contains the valuable tangy home-squeezed juice is actually better for 
Bio-flavonoids (which help keep capillary walls you. The delicious meaty solids left in it give you 
elastic) and the Protopectins (which help you ab- greater nutritive value. Drink a big glass of 
sorb more nourishment from other foods you eat). Sunkist Orange Juice every day! 













But when you buy oranges... 
make sure they‘re 





il 


Sunkist ™ 


Trade Mark Registered 


The finest oranges grown carry the Sunkist Trade Mark 
right on the skin of the orange. 
Always look for this stamp. Accept nothing less. 












For health and pleasure, 
put a Sunkist Navel Orange 
in every lunch box. 


THE NAVEL MEANS: 
NO SEEDS 

EASY TO PEEL 
BRIGHTER COLOUR 
RICHER FLAVOUR 


k To peel an orange: Score skin 
in sixths as shown, leaving white 
material that clings naturally 


TREE-FRESH 


Sunkist Navels ‘=: 


Trade Mark Registered 
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What's your future — this year and 25 years from now? 


AT THE BEGINNING of 1958, the future seems more immense and 
mysterious than ever before. Since Sputnik shot off into space, we have 
had to accept, almost daily, new ideas about ourselves and the universe 
that are stunning to all except students of advanced physics and chil- 
dren. The truth, it seems, is stranger than science fiction in 1958. 

But we've tried to keep our feet on this planet in the article page 9, 
How Will Your Family Live 25 Years From Now? Sputnik or no 
Sputnik, we’re still interested in the future in terms of how it will be 
lived right here in Canada, not only in twenty-five years but in the 
next few months. Here are some new products and appliances that are 
on the market right now or will be very soon. 


Available now 
@ Unbreakable polymethylene baby bottles. They can be sterilized in 


boiling water without damage to the bottle. Reasonably priced, too. 


@ Dehydrated spaghetti-sauce mix. All 
you have to do is to add the contents 
of the paper-foil package to tomato paste. 
@ Transparent plastic garment bags on 
clothing back from the dry-cleaners. 


You can identify your dry-cleaning im- 





m mediately and your clothes are protected 
‘ from dust when you hang them away in 
the plastic bag. 


;@ Shoes with unbreakable aluminum-sneathed heels and lifts that screw 
in. When heels run down you simply screw in a new pair of lifts. 


@ New looks to leather shees: a two-toned grained effect (for example, 
pink with red or beige with brown) and a new treatment of calf that 
leaves it soft as a glove and slightly perfumed. 


@ Night-light telephones. When you retire, push a button and the dial 
glows faintly. When the receiver is lifted the dial lights up. 


@ White wall telephones for the kitchen. Besides freeing counter space, 
they’re out of reach of toddlers. 


Available soon 
e@ A long-handled shampoo applicator for rugs and carpets. The sham- 
poo, plus water, is poured into the tank of the applicator, then released 
evenly through a plastic sponge roller at the base. Two brushes work 
the cleaner deep into the carpet fibres. As the 
foam dries, dirt is concentrated in a powder resi- Tenwoe 

: 2 ; BLVIS i» 
due which is removed by vacuuming when the mam gomagtion 





rug is dry (it takes about three or four hours). 


@ Disc recordings that reproduce sound in 
three dimensions (as we normally hear it). 
Tape recordings of stereophonic sound have 
been available for some time. 

e@ An automatic potato peeler that works with water pressure. It can 
peel about two pounds of potatoes (or carrots), for example, in a 


minute. 
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IS YOUR COST OF LIVING T00 


HIGH? 


Most things are more expensive these days! Further- 





more, there never seems to be enough money left over 
from the family budzet for those “little extras” that 


make life easier and more enjoyable. 


I can show you how a few hours of your spare time 
can mean extra dollars for you. The work is pleasant 
and dignified. You need no previous sales experience 
or make any investments. In fact, everything you 
need to build yourself a profitable spare time business 


is supplied free. 


Here is how it works. The demand for subscriptions 
to Chatelaine is growing with each passing day. But, 
we need help to look after this increased business. As 
our representative, and as a member of the community, 
you are in an ideal position to accept these orders. We 
pay extremely generous commissions on each and every 


collection you make. 


If you are energetic, ambitious and have the natural 
ability to make friends and meet people, then you are 
just the person we need. For full particulars, simply 
complete and clip the form below and rush it back to 
me by return mail. It will only take a few seconds and 


soon you will be enjoying a new found income. 


CITY. OR TOWN .cccccccccccccccccccccesee PROV, casccccccece 


fee ee Ss eS ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee es ee ee es 


ee ee a en ee a a ms 
t 

i 

J. B. McNeil i 

Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company Limited, i 

481 University Avenue, i 

Toronto 2, Canada I 

Please rush me full particulars on your “extra-income” plan. I under- - 
stand that I am not obligated in any way. ' 

i 

NAME ....ee pab'eeb000609 6kcens$aeseee seed eee eorecccccesooce a 
i 

! 

ADDRESS 2 oc ccccnciccccccccgsccccccvccccccsccccccccececoccses i 
t 

i 

i 

i 
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LETTERS 
TO CHATELAINE 


Huzzahs 


for home-grown 


Canadian talent 


Jeannine 
Locke for Show Business ( Novem- 


Congratulations — to 


ber). If the term Canadian Artist 
comes to mean anything thanks 
will be due to Miss Locke for help- 
ing to publicize home-grown tal- 
ent. 

Ardele Hobbs, Toronto. 


Show Business pleased me great- 
ly. For the first time in any enter- 
tainment coverage | have seen lo- 
cal TV stations mentioned. namely 
Sherbrooke and Kitchener. I was 
proud indeed . 


Patience Edwards, Kitchener. 


Miss Locke states “The CBC 
provides the only bread-and-butter 
jobs for Canadian entertainers 
‘ Privately owned stations 
with a few notable exceptions 
(Sherbrooke and Kitchener) use 
no live local talent.” Where Miss 
Locke gained this completely false 
information | have no idea . 
This station alone has produced on 
the average twenty-five percent of 
ils time on the air since the day 
it began two years ago with “Local 
Life Talent” . 

D.G. Hildebrand, Program Director, 
CKNX, Wingham, Ont. 


As a mere male may | point out 
that the “tired-looking” girl. who 
wrote your feature article, seems 
to me from her photograph to be 
far prettier and _ fresher-looking 
than all the tired-looking actresses, 
singers, ballet dancers, etc., she 
features! I would suggest an ar- 
ticle on the beautiful Miss Locke 
herself . 

James E. Pebbles, Toronto. 


I was shocked and embarrassed 
to read this caption on page 13: 
““Edmonton’s 2.700-seat auditorium 
terrified St. John’s amateurs Mar- 
ilyn Dale and Paul O'Neil at the 








Dominion Drama Festival.” Both 
Miss Dale and I were professional 
actors for a number of years. | 
have performed in such monster 
auditoriums as the Brooklyn Aca- 
demy of Music, Royal Albert Hall 
in London, England. and so on. 
St. John’s actors were far from 
terrified by Jubilee Auditorium 
and, in fact. adjudicator Robert 
Spaight remarked that our play 
was the first in which he had been 
able to hear practically every word. 

Paul O'Neil, St. John’s. 


How life gets unBEARable 
Several of us who did the Child's 
Librarian Quiz in the November 
issue came to the conclusion that 
the child’s librarian did not rate 
very high with us! 
Audrey Baxendale, Bamfield, B.C. 


I will stack my son’s last lollipop 
on the fact that Eeyore is the grey 
donkey, and that Winnie-the-Pooh 
himself is the bear of little brain. 
The lady who slept on the seven- 
teen mattresses and felt the pea is 
the “real princess.” Thumbelina 
slept in a walnut shell. 

Frances M. Rabnett, Trenton, Ont. 


In case the errors have not yet 
been pointed out to you . 
Urs. Jean Turnbull, Orillia. Ont. 


They have! Red-faced Chatelaine 
staffers are currently brushing up 
at the Toronto Public Library 
which, incidentally, provided a 
completely correct set of questions 
and answers. The mix-up was all 
ours.—THE EDITORS. 


She understands women 
Thank you. Dr. Hilliard. for 
sharing your philosophy of life 
(November). 
Sarah J. Marsaw, London, Ont. 


Your understanding of us fe- 
males is outstanding. 
A. P., Windsor. 





PHOTOGRAPHS IN THIS ISSUE—By Doris Pinney (cover), Cri 
(4), John Sebert (6, 17, 20, 23), Peter Croydon (18), Panda (22). 


rydon-Maclean’s 
Miller Services 


(45), Ken Dallison (1, 9, 10, 11, 39), Walter Yarwood (12. 13, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 


54, 55, 56), Huntley Brown (14, 15), William Winter (23), 


Anne Buckley (37). 


Harold Town (43). 
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CONDUCTED BY PAT PARKINSON 


Sociability, singsongs and square dancing. There’s a frisky 
group of over two hundred young-at-hearts in SCARBOR- 
OUGH, Ont. (suburb of Metropolitan Toronto with six 
thousand people over sixty-five). Members of the SENIOR 
CITIZENS FRIENDSHIP CLUB, now well into its second 
year of activities, meet twice a month in schools or legion 
halls. The club is sponsored by the Red Cross and assisted 
by volunteers of the legion and service clubs. Contributions 
are voluntary. The club is so big now that it has been split 
into three separate groups. Oldest member is ninety-six— 
she attends meetings with her sixty-eight-year-old daughter! 


Svelte for °58. In FORT WILLIAM. over 
one hundred women are starting a new pro- 
gram of streamlining for this new year. It 
all began when Mrs. Joyce Friesen. a home- 
maker and mother of four. decided that in 
concentrating her attention on her young 
family. she'd neglected herself just a little. She 
turned to her daughter’s dancing teacher for 
a program of exercise and diet. Without ad 


vertising. mother and teacher soon discovered 





other interested people and before long ove! 

fifty women were taking ballet lessons. Now there are three differ- 
ent groups, each with thirty-five students who follow hour-long classes 
in ballet, exercise. doctor-approved dieting and just plain fun. The 
weekly classes cost fifty cents each, and the average weight loss is 


from two to five pounds a week. 


The lunch that wasn’t there. Here’s a_ fine, 
imaginative (and imaginary) way to raise money. 
The Women’s Auxiliary, MONTREAL JEWISH 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, held an imaginary luncheon, 
tickets one dollar. Eleven hundred dollars poured 
in—as well as a few grateful notes from busy women 
who were glad to donate the money but hadn’t time 


to attend a lunch anyway. 


Old Club — Young Music. LONDON. Ont.. claims to have the 
oldest music club in Canada—the WOMEN’S MUSIC CLUB. in con 
tinuous operation since 1893. As in former years. the club is arrang- 
ing four paid concerts to give young musical stars a chance to per- 
form. The concerts are a sellout at three dollars for a season’s ticket. 
Students are also welcome at half price. London’s auditorium has 
been pac ked in the past to hear people like Glenn Gould. Maureen 
Forrester. Norman Farrow. This year. fifteen hundred concert goers 


will see Alfredo Campoli, the Italian violinist and Lenard Hungerford. 


Don’t miss our Club Award announcement on page 39. 





IF YOUR ORGANIZATION is planning a new project or has discovered 
a new way to make an-old project more successful, Chatelaine will be 
happy to tell our readers about it. Write to Pat Parkinson, Chatelaine, 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 2. 
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Will you “weather the winter" 
in good health? 


During the stormy, disagreeable winter 
months, the usual seasonal illnesses .. . 
especially colds, pneumonia and influenza 

. may strike with increasing frequency. 
And this winter brings another variety of 
influenza—Asian flu. 


The symptoms of Asian flu are much 
like those of other “‘grippy” colds . . . fever, 
marked tiredness, and aching, especially 
in the back and legs. Should these symp- 
toms occur, call your doctor, goto bed... 
and stay there until he tells you that the 
likelihood of complications is over. 

Asian flu has thus far been a relatively 
mild disease of short duration. Barring 
complications, doctors recommend home 
care rather than hospital treatment. 


Asian flu, like a severe cold, can lead 
to pneumonia. Medical science, however, 
has become increasingly skillful in treat- 
ing pneumonia with antibiotic drugs. 
Today, all but a very small proportion 
of pneumonia cases are saved. But 
treatment must be started promptly by 
your doctor to bring pneumonia under 
control quickly. 

How you combat any respiratory disease 
depends a lot on your physical condition. 
While it is wise to maintain your general 
health in every way, it is equally wise to 





take preventive measures which may help 
guard against all respiratory infections. 
Keep away from crowds as much as you can. 
Guard against chilling and dress warmly. 
Avoid people who have respiratory disease. 
Cover your coughs and sneezes with paper 
tissues. 

Dispose of used tissues immediately. 

Wash your hands thoroughly before eating. 


Wash eating utensils in hot, “sudsy” water, 
scald them in boiling water and let them 
drain dry or use disposable cups and dishes. 


Isolate any member of your family who has 
cold or flu-like symptoms. 


Your doctor may also advise vaccination 
against Asian flu. 

Be sure to stay in bed as long as your 
doctor recommends. If you stay “out of 
circulation,” others will be protected from 
your infection. 

Since sickness may occur at any time in 
any family, someone in every household 
should know the principles of home nurs- 
ing. Metropolitan's new Home Nursing 
Handbook explains what you can do fora 
sick person’s comfort, contentment and 
recovery. Use the coupon below to get 
your free copy by mail. 





| ress erties sesnsnee 
| 
4 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
Canadian Head Office, (Dent 
H.W.), Ottawa 4, Canada 


Please send me a copy of | — 
your free booklet, i8-L, - 
"Home Nursing Handbook.” 











Did you take piano lessons for years—and can’t play a note today? Would 


you like your children to enjoy music more than you did? Here’s a fresh 


approach to the old problem of piano lessons and home practicing by 


one of Canada’s best-known teachers 





By NAOMI YANOVA ADASKIN 


Let’s throw out the old-style music lesson 


Eee ~~ 


e A talented little girl starts to take piano lessons. She loves 
to sing and dance, has a good ear, and delights her teacher 
with ‘her responsiveness at her weekly lessons. After three 
years she has a repertoire of half-learned pieces but her tech- 
nical skill cannot cope with the more advanced work her 
intellect and talent demand. In my twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence as a teacher |’ve seen this happen hundreds of times. 
Why? Because of unsupervised practicing at home, and too 
long an interval between lessons. 

[ want to propose a revolution in the teaching of music. 
I want to eliminate the Wasted effort and energy, the disap- 
pointed hopes of parents and teacher, and the nagging by 
mothers to get children to practice. | want to make music 
what it should be—a joy for everyone. My solution to the 
whole problem is simple—don’t let your children practice at 
home at all. 

How, then, are they to learn? I believe that all children 
should be taught to play an instrument at school, for one 
hour each day. This, | am afraid, will never happen in our 
time, with the current sour approach to subjects such as 
music from the advocates of “frill-less education.” 

I make a more practical suggestion, therefore, that pri- 
vate music teachers should try teaching children in groups, 
for one hour each day; groups of eight at the beginning, 
and six and four when the work becomes more difficult. Per- 
haps public schools could be made available for these classes, 
after school hours on each school day. When the hour’s les- 
son is finished, no more music until the next day at the same 
hour. Oh, happy pupil, happy teacher, happy parents! 

This procedure should continue for three years at least. 
At the end of that time, providing the teacher is good, these 
pupils should have a reasonably good technique, so that they 
can do whatever they want to musically; and what is more 
important, they should be able to read at sight much better 
than our half-hour-lesson-a-week variety of pupil. 


The children will practice reading at sight at every les- 
son, alone and together in duets and trios. Perhaps then we 
shall stop turning out young pianists equipped to play their 
examination repertoire of three or four pieces and not an- 
other note. 

Most children who take music lessons are not going to 
develop into professional musicians. All we want for them 
really, as teachers and parents, is joy in music—joy in listen- 
ing and joy in playing an instrument themselves. 

Johnny is not going to pursue music with love when he is 
being constantly called in from the baseball game to do his 
half-hour stint at the piano. Music is a lonely business, we 
are told so often, and children are by nature gregarious. 

In the group lessons, they will be with other children, 
hear and watch them doing the same thing (a great deal can 
be learned by watching other people’s difficulties with the 
same problem). 

The actual cost of the lessons should be no more than the 
cost of private lessons, for the teacher’s fee will be divided 
among the number of pupils in the class. What parent, freed 
from the unlovely prospect of getting Junior to the piano 
each day, would not co-operate blissfully ? 

The strained relationships that develop between parents 
and children over regular practice periods is something that 
child psychologists and educators deplore. 

And what of the eager and talented pupils, who may be 
more willing to practice? Daily group lessons would be of 
even greater benefit to them. Now, such a pupil tries to 
practice what she has been taught, perhaps with help from 
her mother who has had no training. But most of the time 
she forgets important details, doesn’t sit properly, isn’t re- 
laxed, quickly develops stiff wrists and arms from forcing 
her tone. 

At the next lesson, more than half the time is spent in 
unlearning the bad habits she has Continued on page 41 
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Be a 4 


It takes more than love to be a good mother 


CD wn atteeve 














Seeing to it that your youngsters get One of these success foods is Ovaltine, 


lots of fresh air, sleep and a well- which contains many of the more 

: i, ea balanced diet is every mother’s re- important vitamins and minerals. 
S — Ce p , ¢ yreo hilt ‘ e ’ } } 

‘ \ A MOCoLarE FLAVO sponsibility. But what of your child’s Taken in one of the simplest forms 


7 ine a leader of tomorrow, or a follower ; 
' Va {I ; ; can make a great difference to your 
depends on your taking still one 


further step. And that is seeing to it children during their “growing-up 
your child gets the benefits of added Years. Start giving them the benefits 
nutritional values for a strong body,  0f Ovaltine’s added nutritional 


steady nerves and an alert mind. values today. 








2 FLAVOURS: Plain Unsweetened and Chocolate Flavoured 
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AST Christmas Eve, as I have done every Christmas Eve since 
| oro I stood outside for a few minutes and looked for the 
star. I didn’t see it, of course. and | didn’t hear the angels singing, 
although | could hear their sweet, heavenly music quite clearly as 
a small child. But the ritual was no sentimental whim. It was filled 
with significance for me. As I contemplated the timeless. yawning 
blackness above, | experienced once again wonder and awe; peace 
and good will shimmered down all around. 

But this year was different. 

This fall, a news commentator told me to stand in my garden for 
another reason. “Get up in the morning at six-fifteen and look 
toward the east. If the sky is clear, you will see a star and it will 
be traveling north.” he told me. 

This new star would be Sputnik. 

I did get up at six-fifteen and I looked for Sputnik. But I didn’t 
see it. | heard no music either. The radio announcer told me that 
there was a sound—a small, almost querulous “beep, beep”—a curi- 


ous, unmelodious introduction to a whole new world. 


What kind of world are we giving to our children? 


I tried to imagine this world, but it was impossible. | strained to 
remember what | had learned of physics and mathematics but still 
I couldn't really comprehend it. Even the sound of the word “Sput- 
nik” had a giggle in it. It was a prankish name, a joke with an end- 
ing | couldn’t understand. 

| have a nephew, aged seven, and just as I could hear angels 
singing clearly and sweetly on Christmas Eve when I was small, 
he can understand Sputnik perfectly well. He announced quite calm- 
ly, “Aunt Marion, | am going to the moon when I grow up.” 

“When?” 

“Quite soon.” 

“Why?” I asked. “There’s hardly anything there, you know— 
just mountains and desert. No people.” 

“No people?” he replied incredulously. “Why not?” 

“Because there’s no atmosphere. People need oxygen to breathe 
and the oxygen is in the atmosphere. So, you can see if there is 
no atmosphere, people can’t live on the moon.” 

He looked at me thoughtfully for a moment or two and said. as 
though it was so simple it was hardly worth bothering to mention, 
“Well, I'm sure God can make people who don’t need atmosphere.” 

To our children a trip to the moon is as possible as a trans- 
Atlantic crossing. This new world heralded by Sputnik’s “beep beep” 
is theirs. Its a fine, expansive, unlimited world. But as I looked at 
my nephew I wondered just what kind of world we will hand on to 
these space-eager youngsters. 

There is a gigantic grey mushroom-shaped shadow that puffs 
ominously over the world, and two words, “radioactive fallout,” men- 
ace the future of our children and our children’s children. Even 
the scientists cannot agree to what extent fallout from nuclear explo- 
sions will affect the future. But they do agree that the results will 
be harmful. Like most citizens | am apprehensive and confused. 





The hydrogen bomb 
should be outlawed 


By DR. MARION HILLIARD 







But as a doctor I do know two things and I feel I should speak 
out as we enter 1958. I know. first of all. that the greatest defeat 


a woman can realize is to produce a child that is maimed in 
body or mind. A stillbirth, an infertile couple are tragedies, but 
an abnormal baby is a defeat that staggers a woman’s courage and 
belief. 

Years ago, the most severe test my faith ever experienced was to 
tell a mother her baby was abnormal. As a doctor, | have had this 
unhappy task many times. but this particular time the tragedy was 
almost unbearable. The couple had been married for nineteen years. 
Out of the disappointment of all those childless years they had sud- 
denly-come into the glory, as it were, of the woman’s first pregnancy. 
Neighbors, friends and relatives had been waiting joyfully for the 
birth. And then the baby came—an imperfect thing. My faith in 
the love of God was surely tried that night as | told the parents. 

Today, at the beginning of a new year and a new era, there is 
a great danger that this terrible story may be multiplied thousands 
of times for our children and our children’s children. We know 
today that any radioactive force reacts on human genes and changes 
them. This is called mutation, and, by natural law, any mutation 
tends toward the bad rather than the good. The possibility of more 
abnormal babies being born in the future is increased then by radio- 
active fallout from nuclear bombs and missile warheads. 

The second thing I know as a doctor is that we never X-ray a 
pregnant woman unless it is absolutely necessary. When it is neces- 
sary, there is no contraindication. For example. to find out how the 
baby lies or to ascertain whether twins are present or whether the 
pelvis is adequate we X-ray the patient. But Dr. Beth Forbes. radi- 
ologist at the Women’s College Hospital, points out: “The hazards 
(of indiscriminate X-rays) are of sufficient importance that radiolo- 
gists feel morally obliged to make them known. It becomes neces- 
sary to reassess exactly what radiology has to offer in the field of 
obstetrics and then to carry out only such examinations as are im- 
perative in the full knowledge of the potential danger to the unborn 


child.” 


Women everywhere must say “It’s time to stop” 


It seems to me pathetic and stupid that we should take such great 
care that individual. unborn children are not harmed by radiation 
from X-rays and, at the same time, the world powers go on exploding 
bomb after bomb with who knows what untold disaster for future 
generations. 

I think it’s time the women of the world—of the whole world. 
east and west—should rise up and say: “It’s time to stop. Let there 
be no more use of weapons which will let loose radioactive power in 
this world. My child, all the children of the world, should have a 
chance to start life as sound in body and mind as is possible.” 


As women we are the bearers and guardians of life. The world 
of the future doesn’t even belong to us. It belongs to my nephew 
and your daughter and all the rest of the children who take for 
granted its limitless possibilities. We have no right to contaminate 
it or damage it—or let anyone else damage it. It is our responsibility 
to protect it for the future. @ 
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Now available...direct to you from the Publisher 








Brand new edition of ihe Lamanpe Famous 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA © 


Honor Students use 
Britannica for Homework! 


On Easy... Book a Month Payment Plan 


@ Yes, the latest edition of Britannica—the 
greatest treasure of knowledge ever published — 
is now being offered on a remarkable, direct- 
from-the-publisher plan that puts this world- 
renowned reference library within reach of every 
family. All 24 volumes will be placed in your 
home NOW ... you pay for it /ater on convenient 
budget terms. It’s as easy—and as convenient 
—as buying a book a month. 

You may wonder how we’re able to make this 
truly amazing offer. First, because of the great 
demand for this magnificent set, we have ordered 
a tremendous printing. Also, by offering this set 
Direct from the Publisher, we have saved many 
distribution costs. These savings are passed on 
to you. 


Thousands of Subjects of Practical Value 


In the brand-new edition of Britannica you will 
find thousands of subjects that you and your 
family will refer to in the course of your normal 
day-to-day affairs. For example, you'll find spe- 
cial articles on household budgets, interior deco- 
rating, medicine and health, home remodeling, 
child care, adolescent problems, rules and regula- 
tions for all sports, every kind of hobby ... plusa 
treasure house of knowledge on all subjects. Use- 
able information that can save you many dollars. 


New Edition is Profusely Illustrated 


The new Britannica almost ‘‘televises’”’ the infor- 
mation to you by means of 23,494 magnificent 
illustrations. But it does not merely show “‘attrac- 
tive” pictures—it is the work of 5,565 of the 
world’s greatest authorities on all information 
significant to mankind. Britannica is the largest 
and most complete reference set published in 
America—containing over 38,000,000 words. Its 
accuracy and authority are unquestioned —it is 
even offered as evidence in courts of law. 
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Britannica makes your home 
the most interesting place in the world! 


» BRITANNICA 


Britannica contributes to 
prestige and business success! 

















Preview Booklet Offered FREE! 


_ 


Simply fill in and mail the coupon 
today, and we will send you... 
without cost or obligation ...a 
copy of our beautiful, new book- 
let which contains an exciting 
preview of the latest edition of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Send 
no money—not even for postage. 
It’s yours, absolutely free! 

In its pages, you will see the 
most magnificent scenery on the 
North American Continent. 
You'll go on a cruise to France— 


to the mysterious Orient—to a 
Pacific Island—or by rocket to 
the moon! In color so beautifully 
etched it gives the illusion of a 
third dimension, you will see art 
treasures of famous museums, 
world landmarks...and scientific 
wonders. Yes, you'll find stimu- 
lating material in many fields of 
knowledge—presented in the 
most entertaining and informa- 
tive manner possible. 

Just as soon as we receive your 


coupon, we will 
send your illus- 
trated free book- 
let, so that you 
can read and en- 
joy it at your 
leisure, in the 
privacy of your 
home. No obligation, of course. 
However, since this offer is nec- 
essarily limited, please mail the 
coupon today before it slips your 
mind. 














Britannica Often Called Key to Success 


The brand-new Britannica—the biggest and 
greatest edition in our almost 200-year publish- 
ing history—is expressly designed to help you 
enjoy a richer and fuller family life, aid you in 
achieving greater financial rewards and success 
in your business or trade, help your children in 
school, and enable you to speak factually and 
intelligently on the widest range of subjects. 
Yes, Britannica will assure every member of your 
family the constant companionship of the world’s 
greatest minds. It will 
enable parents to work 


more closely with their Terminal Bidg., Toronto, Ontario 

H Please and without obligation, your colortul Preview which pletures 
Se ae home— and Aeaerines the latest edition iomunen ce beet, NBRETANNICA (in exeiting 
helping them build a St ee ne ees obtain 


more solid foundation 
in today’s highly com- 


FREE Research Service 


As a Britannica owner, you would be entitled to 
free research reports on subjects of your choice. 
These comprehensive and authoritative reports 
are prepared for you by members of the world- 
famous Britannica Research Staff, and cover 
subjects of important interest to you: buying a 
new home, preparation for retirement, starting 
your own business, sports, politics, world affairs, 
family life, music, art—or other subjects of your 
choice. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA LTD., DEPT. 103-G 


th Payment Pian. 
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petitive society. Lead- ase 
ing educators say: 

‘Too many parents 7 
leave the entire edu- is 








cational job up to the 
school teachers.” 





In the U.S., write E.B., 425 N. Michigan Ave., Caeage 31, Iilinots 
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Chevrolet Brookwood — 4-door 9-passenger \ 


NEW WAGONS WITH WONDERFUL WAYS- 








There’s new lilt in the way they look. 





New verve in their way with roads — 
and loads. These Chevies move with 
the quickness of Turboglide* take-off 
and Turbo-Thrust V8* power, and 
float their cargoes on new Full Coil 
suspension or a real air ride.* Pick a 
two-door model or four, six-passenger 
or nine, you can be sure of this: You'll 
move in the smartest station wagon set 
there is! See all the 58 Chevies at your 
Chevrolet dealer now! 


*Optional at extra cost. 








Chevrolet Yeoman — 4-door 6-passenger 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





Chevrolet Yeoman — 2-door 6-passenger 
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HOW WILL YOUR FAMILY 
LIVE 25 YEARS FROM NOW? 


Will we take a jaunt to the moon as casually as we go to the cottage? 


Will we live in plastic bubbles and regulate the weather with push buttons? 








Will the cookbook be a curiosity? 


Will there be any time (or place) left to daydream or read in this 


awe-inspiring chrome-coated future ? 


To find out the answers to these and many other questions 


Chatelaine interviewed scientists, industrial designers, architects, 


town planners, statisticians, psychiatrists, food retailers, 


researchers in industry, lawyers, doctors, educationists and nutritionists. 


Here’s what they saw in your future . . . By JEANNINE LOCKE 


EVERY HOUSE... a push-button palace with a swimming pool 


@ That little plastic palace people were dreaming about a few years 
ago will still be a dream in 1983. Although more and more acces- 
sories, inside and out, will be made of plastics, houses will still be of 
such sturdy old-fashioned materials as wood, brick and stone. Fiber- 
glas houses will still make us stare. 

The shape of your house, then as now, will depend on location. 
If you’ve moved back into the redeveloped centre of the city, you'll 
be living either in a high-rise apartment building or in a row-house, 
connected to similar several-story houses on either side. There just 
won't be enough space in the city for a sprawl of bungalows. If you 
want a rambling, split-level house moored on a hillside, with room 
enough for outdoor patio and swimming pool, you'll choose to be a 
citizen of a nearby satellite town. 

Wherever you live, your house or apartment building will be de- 
signed to fit into a general pattern for the whole community. In 1983, 
the town planner will have as much right to quarrel with your blue- 
prints as the fire inspector does now. Consequently, few of our future 
cities will be described as quaint. 

Your own house, besides fitting more effectively into its neighbor- 
hood setting, will be far more comfortable, convenient and quiet than 
the one you live in now. Rooms will have doors again. They'll be 
necessary for the efficient operation of an essential piece of household 
equipment in 1983—a combination heating-air-conditioning unit that 
keeps different rooms at different degrees of temperature and humid- 
ity. You won’t mind keeping rooms closed from each other. You 
fell out of love with those wide-open floor plans twenty years earlier. 
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They didn’t provide the privacy that different generations needed 
from each other to live together happily. Your new house has room 
again for Grandmother. 

But you still have an illusion of spaciousness. Paper-thin Fiber- 
glas doors. in subtle blues, greens and yellows, not only connect rooms 
but also give the pleasant impression of letting the outdoors in. Where 
their function is to conceal (closets, for example), they'll be of plastic 
that matches both in color and texture the durable wall covering 
(fade- and fingermark-proof) you'll use on almost all walls. 

You'll have fewer pieces of furniture in your living room and 
because it will also be cheaper (being more easily manufactured). 
you ll change the décor as ofien as you turn in your car. Gone will be 
chests and desks and suites of furniture. Storage space will be con- 
tained in walls. Also concealed (in a single section of your living 
room) will be your radio, color TV (unless you want it hidden by a 
picture on the wall when it’s idle), hi-fi and the TV magnetic tape 
player which will reproduce the picture as well as the sound of that 
television program you want to see again. 

Your multifunctional telephone, plus telescreen, will be included 
in the same grouping. But they won't all be operated by a single 
aircraft-type instrument panel (you may be relieved to hear) until 
some years later than 1983. 

Your telephone alone will make you a more efficient executive 
than the most highly mechanized tycoon in 1958. Instead of the cus- 
tomary two-piece black shape on the hall table, there'll be micro- 
phones to pick up the speaker’s voice in every room. You'll merely 
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in 1983 the housewife will cook dinner in two minutes 
while she watches the nursery on TV (right) and tele- 
phones. Her voice is picked up by the microphone 
above the panel of buttons that operates her appliances. 


LIVING IN 25 YEARS Continued 


push a button and, without needing to touch the instrument, conduct 
your conversation. (A few years later, you'll merely wave a hand 
through an invisible beam, the same kind that currently opens your 
supermarket door, to be on the telephone.) Besides hands-free tele- 
phoning, you'll have, by courtesy of your telephone system. a closed- 
circuit television service that will not only let you see (in color) the 
roast you're ordering from your butcher but will also act as baby 
sitter—you press another of those buttons and the nursery or outdoor 
playground comes into focus on your telescreen. 

Your husband may give you a wrist watch-radiotelephone for 
Christmas 1983. And he'll have no excuse for not calling home to say 
he'll be late for dinner: every form of transportation, public or pri- 
vate, will be equipped with telephones. 

You won't have started dinner until your whole family is home, 
anyway. Ten minutes should take care of the cooking chores for the 
day. Your stove will be placed directly, above the refrigerator, in the 
kitchen wall, so that the two can easily be connected by conveyor 
belt for the time when you'll push buttons (lined up like those on a 
car radio) on the refrigerator to send your whole Sunday dinner 
directly to the oven. 


With most foods being cooked in their own containers, you'll have 
scarcely any pots and pans to wash, But unless women cease to be 
feminine and fond of their own dishes and their mothers’ sterling, 
you'll still be washing some articles from your table. This will be 
done in the cupboard where the china and cutlery is stored. You'll 
put them away dirty, push a button and the dishwasher-dryer_ will 
go to work. 

You'll still be using a washing machine long after there are 
fabrics so cheap that they’re discarded as soon as they're soiled. These 
will be purely utility clothes, linen and bedding. You'll put other 
articles in a multi-unit machine that washes and dries colored and 
white pieces and all synthetics separately but simultaneously. 

Total time spent in doing the weekly wash should be no more 
than-two minutes. You'll do no ironing unless you're old-fashioned 
enough to insist on natural silk and wool which won't look any more 
luxurious alone than in combination with synthetic fibres. 

The rest of your household chores will take about the same time 
as washing and preparing meals. Your furniture, like the wall 
“paper” will have a plastic coating capable of resisting even cats 
and children. Dust won’t have been a probiem since the air-condition- 
ing-heating system was installed. Your two (at least) bathrooms will 
still be partly tiled (you won't be able to resist the lovely mosaics) 
so the art of scouring won't be entirely lost by 1983. 

Now that you've finished your housework (not long after your 
husband and school-age children have left for the day), you can turn 
on your magnetic memory. On this tiny machine, you'll have record- 
ed (whenever you think of it, just by talking out loud) the bits of 
information that you used to jot down on the pad by the telephone. 

You'll be tempted, if you live outside the city, by your outdoor 
swimming pool which, even with its sheer plastic dome for keeping 
the weather out in winter, costs less than a 1958-model summer cot- 
tage. Or. if you're a city-dweller, there'll be the distraction of your 
balcony garden. 

But unless your children are prenursery-school-age, you'll be 
working. at least part time. in the business or profession you were 
trained for before marriage. With a whole staff of machines. more 
efficient than the host of servanis who waited on the chatelaines of 
the past, the mistress of a household in 1983 will have plenty of time 


for another career. 


YOUR FOOD... ordered by TV and delivered by conveyor belt 


@ By 1983, there'll be so many convenient foods on supermarket 
shelves that you'll get along quite nicely without a cookbook or 
measuring cup in the kitchen. You'll transfer many food containers 
directly from your shopping bag to the oven. Some meat dishes— 
canned pork chops. for example—will need the addition of water to 
be restored to their palatable state. So many foods will be vitamin- 
enriched that nutritious meals will be taken for granted just as pure 
milk is now. 

You'll visit the supermarket much less frequently in 1983 than 
you did a quarter of a century earlier. Chemicals will prevent mold 
in packaged foods, rancidity in fat-rich foods and preserve the fresh- 
ness of poultry, meat and fish. Atomically preserved steaks and chops 
won't need space in the refrigerator. 

But don’t expect to cut down on your food bills. By 1983, you'll 
regard gourmet foods as everyday fare. Delicacies from faraway 
places will no longer be foreign, except in origin. 

The market where you buy foods from all over the world will be 
as convenient as your own kitchen. It may be painted in the same 
cheerful colors. Standard in most supermarkets will be narrow one- 
way aisles which prevent trafic jams and allow selection of items 
from shelves on two sides. In a few supermarkets, there'll be no 
pedestrians. Conveyor belts will bring the food right to you and 
electronic computers will eliminate the check-out bottleneck by add- 
ing up your bill as you make your purchases. 

Your purchases won't include substitute foods in pill form. Who 
would ever eat a pill in preference to real roast beef? 


* 
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There are no pedestrians or bundle buggies in this 1983 
supermarket. The products on the shelves move instead as 
the shoppers (above) make their push-button selections. 
The closed-circuit TV commercials encourage buying. 
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With public transportation over- 
head or buried and heavy traffic 
routes kept remote from residen- 
—_ tial districts, the city of the future 
will belong again to its citizens. 


DALLISEN 


CITIES ... street on stilts, more parks, less clutter 


@ No matter where you and your family live in 1983, you won't be 
isolated. Even if you join the growing number of Canadians who'll 
be making homes deep in the north, you'll feel no more like a pio- 
neer than a Calgarian does now. The frontiersmen of 1983 will be 
headed for the moon, not the Mackenzie River delta. And Arctic 
householders will be traveling back and forth to the big cities in 
central Canada as quickly and conveniently as shoppers from Bran- 
don now commute to Winnipeg. 

The Canadian city of the future will be a greener and more pleas- 
ant place for families than the one you live in now. Its lines will be 
a good combination of vertical and horizontal. With a cluster of tall 
buildings at the centre for business, encircled by high-rise apartment 
buildings (balconied-all). surrounded in turn by several-story houses, 
the city will look a little like a wedding cake. Its decoration will be 
a ribbon of parks, not in the spasmodic patches we know today, but 
in a whole system. 

Just as the Victorian parlor, with its busyness of bric-a-brac and 
antimacassars, has given way to the uncluttered look of the mid- 
twentieth-century living room, so our cities will gradually become 
cleaner in design. Two trends will be responsible for this change: 
high-speed transportation and the movement of industry outside cities. 

With factories situated in satellite towns and connected with 
downtown city offices by television and helicopter, the suburbs will 
cease to be dormitories. They'll become autonomous towns, indepen- 
dent of the big cities’ services and facilities and capable of accommo- 
dating a nicely proportioned mixture of incomes, occupations and 
age groups. 

Meanwhile, the monotony of one-income, one-age-group suburban 
developments will have driven many families back to the city. The 
movement is under way right now in 1958. With the return of par- 
ents, children, dogs and cats from “subtopia,” civic officials will be 
forced to find more effective remedies for their communities’ growing 
pains. 

A whole generation ago, the French architect Le Corbusier came 
up with a plan for coping with a world on wheels. His solution to 
traffic jams was the separation of pedestrians and vehicles by putting 
both buildings and motor roads on stilts, thereby leaving to the city 


populace “the surface of the city, all the surface, the earth.” 

By 1983, a half century after Le Corbusier’s plan was presented, 
the pedestrian still won't have inherited the earth. But he will have 
relief from today’s unequal battle with bumpers. It will be accom- 
plished by the redevelopment of central sections of the city into self- 
contained communities or islands with their own encircling belt roads. 

These small-town-sized communities will be linked by a whole net- 
work of roads with cross connections. High-rise apartment buildings 
on stilts and clusters of row-houses, all within walking distance of 
rapid transit (overhead and underground), will be arranged around 
dead-end streets that push in (in all directions) from the encirciing 
traffic route. 

Within these urban villages, mothers and small children will me- 
ander through a network of small plazas, shopping or merely admir- 
ing the flowers and shrubs outside. There'll be a school, almost as 
remote from the pressure and perils of traffic as the little red one was. 

Streets will no longer bloom with unlovely parking meters and 
stop signs. That maze of overhead wires will long since have been 
buried underground. And there'll be plenty of park space for all. 

Not far away, at the very heart of the city, will be a cluster of 
high, slim buildings: the city hall, civic auditorium, exhibition hall, 
art museum, courthouse, main library and municipal theatre all will 
be housed there. There'll be a courtyard in the middle. 

The autonomous towns close to the big cities will grow up care- 
fully according to their own over-all plan. Gone will be the day when 
a developer can throw down a thousand-house subdivision without 
regard for any but his own blueprints. The towns which replace the 
suburban dormitories of the fifties will have the diversity that the 
earlier developments lacked. 

If you prefer the private beauty of a back garden to the most 
scenic park or a magnificent civic square, you can find such a 
spacious setting ‘in a town. It will even be possible, with high-speed 
trains and helicopters, to live year-round in the woods or beside a 
faverite lake and commute to work in towns or cities a couple of 
hundred miles away. For those people who prefer man-assembled 
to natural beauty, the big cities will be satisfying. By 1983, the word 
“cityscape” will have meaning. 


How should you educate your children for the future? Turn to page 39 
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By RUTH HENNING 


Illustrated by Walter Yarwood 
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VERY night it’s the same stale routine. Cook dinner. Put it on 
_4 the kitchen table. Eat it. Harry comes to the table in shirt 
sleeves and sock feet, nose buried in the sports page. Ron isn’t much 
better. He doesn’t read—just shovels it in. Most times he’s ready for 
his second plateful before I even sit down. 

“When it comes to making stuff disappear, you’re better than 
Thurston,” I tell him. 

“Who’s this Thurston creep you’re always talkin’ about, Mom?” 
he asks me. 

“Never mind,” I say. Ron’s seventeen. He’s never heard of Thurs- 
ton. No use trying to explain. He thinks the human race was only 
invented last year. 

Harry isn’t much of a talker. Our table talk is only three subjects. 

“Mantle never shoulda bunted in the third inning.” 

“Can I have the car tonight?” 

“Pass the ketchup.” 

Once in a while I try. “I was reading this article today about 
Princess Grace,” I say brightly, or, “Eunice Bagman says the free- 
way is going right through their front room.” 


“Unh,” Harry says and that’s all I get except sound effects. Fork 


Come Saturday night and half 


the women in the country 


are sitting there, 


watching, wishing their 


husbands were Perry Como. 4 


Do you want to know why? 


fe as . 
= , = 





clacking on the plate. Newspaper rattle. Chewing. Breathing. 

About the third try, Harry hands the car keys to Ron, and he’s 
halfway to the garage by the time | get the ketchup on my meat. 

“Drive careful, Ronald!” | yell. That gets a rise out of him. 

“Mom, how many times do I have to beg you—don’t call me Ron- 
ald!” he pleads, standing in the doorway like a dog with a can tied 
to his tail. 

“It’s your name!” I tell him. “It’s on your birth certificate!” 

“Can I help that?” he asks. “I was only a baby at the time!” 

I end up just calling him “you.” I don’t want to make him sore 
but I just can’t call him “Cronk” like his friends do. That sounds 
like the noise our maroon chair makes when you sit in it real hard. 

I know he thinks | made a mistake when I named him Ronald, 
but I wanted our boy to be different. | wanted him to be a gentle- 
man, to amount to something. And I always figured if it was good 
enough for Ronald Colman, it was good enough for him. Huh! Go 
try to please a seventeen-year-old boy! 

Harry gets done with dinner and the sports page about the same 
time. I figure he’s got it timed — so many bites for baseball, 


so many sips for football, swimming and Continued on page 47 











Sore Me 




















Jan pulled away, shaken. “She didn’t kiss the 


other guy like that,” Andy observed. 
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Jim was the perfect bachelor — 
handsome, wealthy and elusive. 
And then he made that one fatal 


mistake... 


LVIS. that sleek, smug, overconfident feline was sleeping it 

_4 off on the turquoise canvas of one of the sling chairs that 

Friday after Labor Day when Jan led Charles and her suitcase 

through the pink Toronto gate and across the little walled 
garden toward her apartment in the converted old stable. 

“Well!” she said, pausing a moment to gaze down at the 
iazy stretch of black-and-white fur, the half-open yellow eyes. 
“Another big night last night, huh? But still no nicks, no scars. 
You irresistible thing!” 

“Whose cat?” Charles asked. He’d never been here before 
except the several times he’d called for her in the evening. In 
the evening. of course, Elvis was out on the town. 

“It isn’t a cat; it’s Jim Kirkland’s alter ego.” she explained 
dryly. Not that it mattered any more. Ten days in the good, 
sound atmosphere of her parents’ home in Edmonton had made 
her realize Jim Kirkland had been only a phase in her life, and 
a rather adolescent phase at that. Breaking up with him was 
going to be easy. 

She glanced at her watch. “You'd better run along. Charles. 
You're already forty minutes late.” Bless his heart, he'd insisted 
on coming to the airport on his lunch hour to meet her plane 
even though she could have taken a cab. Charles was gallant 
and considerate, an old-fashioned gentleman and a rare find. 


With such a nice smile. It transformed his thin, rather in- 





tense-looking face and, together with his crew cut, made him 
seem almost dashing. “I'd like to be a lot later than I already 
am.” he told her. “If I weren't so snowed, I'd take the whole 
afternoon off. Jan, do I really have to wait until Sunday night 
lo see you again?” 

She nodded and felt a littlke embarrassed. Charles, of course, 
did not at all understand why she had cut her vacation short 
just to come back here and spend tonight. tomorrow and all 
day Sunday helping Jim Kirkland “educate” his nephew from 
Moose Jaw. Charles, obviously, thought she was a grade-A 
sucker to do it. and maybe Charles was right. But she had al- 
ways felt that a promise, even a stupid one, was a promise. 
Besides, it bothered her to think what Jim, left to his own de- 


ical vices, might do to the boy. Eighteen was a very impressionable 
age. She said, “Andy — that’s his name — doesn’t leave until 
late Sunday afternoon, Charles.” Continued on page 31 
> ) 
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-| Strictly the friendly kind 


By Elizabeth Stowe 
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If you are under twenty-five and 
considering marriage, test your- 
self on these ten questions: 


1. 
2. 


10. 


What do you like to do together? 


Do you feel you could wait another 
six months or a year, or do you 
feel that you must get married 
“right away” before he changes 
his mind—or you do? 


Are you definitely more anxious to 
marry than he is? 


Are you marrying him because 
you feel he needs your help to 


overcome his problems? 


Do your parents object to the 


marriage? 


Are you marrying him because 
you've gone together so long that 
everyone expects you to marry— 
and you don’t want to end the re- 
lationship? 


Have you worked out together 
how much it will cost you both to 
live when you are married? 


Do you intend to accept financial 
help from your parents? 


Are you marrying someone of a 
different faith? 

When you disagree, do you talk 
the problem out, or “kiss and 


make up” ? 


For the answers, see page 43 





EARLY MARRIAGES — 


a rosy dream or a risky gamble? 


By Gladys Shenner 


Canadians are getting married at younger and younger ages 


— what chance have they of building a happy home and future? 


HEN grandfather married at nineteen, he had been working for five 

or six years and he considered himself an adult well able to provide for 

a wife. But when father was ready to marry, more education was 
needed to earn a livelihood and, since training often took years, he married later 
than his father. During the depression there just wasn’t the money to set up 
housekeeping, so young people married later still. 

Today, however, the trend has reversed itself and couples are again marry- 
ing at younger and younger ages. Last year almost half the brides and one 
quarter of the grooms married in Canada were twenty-one and under. This is 
more than double the number of women and three times the number of men who 
married at these ages twenty-five years ago. 

Are these early marriages the bliss of the white cottage and picket fence of 
the popular dream? According to a recent study of early marriages made at 
Oregon State College, there is less chance of happiness in an early marriage than 
in one where the couple is older. The study found the divorce rate six times 
higher in marriages where both partners are under twenty-one than in those 
where both are thirty-one or over at the time of marriage. 

“Youngsters can’t face up to the responsibilities and the work that marriage 
entails,” says W. O. Stuart, supervisor of family counselors in Toronto’s Juvenile 
and Family Court. 

Rev. F. Stone, director of the Catholic Information Centre in Toronto, says 
that those who marry too young are more likely to become bored with each other 
than those who have taken the time to develop well-rounded personalities before 
marriage. 

Marriage counselors agree that the success of any marriage depends on the 
emotional maturity of the people involved. Some are ready for marriage at 
eighteen, while others will never be ready. The forty-year-old business girl who 
is still happy dating different men each night of the week isn’t ready to share her 
life with one man. But the eighteen-year-old girl who has wide dating experience 
is sometimes well prepared to settle down to the problems and responsibilities of 
married life. 

Janet had been dating steadily for four years by the time she was eighteen. 
When she met George, a twenty-six-year-old university graduate with a promising 
job in a large department store, she decided she wanted to marry him. 

“I had been out with enough boys to know the right one when he came 
along,” she says. “I hated the tensions of dating, of having to wait for someone 
to ask me out.” 

Although George had a good future, an early marriage meant hard work and 
tight budgeting. But both George and Janet wanted the security of marriage, 
and they felt that together they could build a good life, so they married on 
Janet’s nineteenth birthday. 

This search for stability and security has led many youngsters to the altar. 

“Young people today don’t want to fight the world; Continued on page 43 
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By Evelyn Hamilton 


e@ Natural childbirth as described by Dr. Grantly Dick Read in 
his book, Childbirth without Fear, has attracted the attention of 
many Canadian women. His ideas on the connection between fear, 
tension and pain, and the value of special preparation for child- 
birth are widely accepted in Canada. The Canadian Mothercraft 
Society gives prenatal instruction based directly on Dr. Dick 
Read’s method. 

Classes in relaxation and “physical preparation” are given by 
physiotherapists in many hospitals, or arranged by organizations 
like the Toronto Social Planning Council. Some doctors in our best 
hospitals, though, are still reluctant to talk of “natural childbirth.” 
They feel that this term gives the impression that all births should 


Q. What does “natural 


childbirth” mean? 





A. It means that a woman has her baby by using the machin- 
ery and equipment that nature has provided for her to bear a 
child. Like any other natural process it does not ask for or 
necessitate interference. But since this simple concept was lost to 
sight through centuries of ignorance, superstition and the dan- 
gers that used to surround childbirth, civilized woman was 
almost deprived of the ability to give birth naturally. 


Q. Then what is the special 
technique you call natural 
childbirth? 





A. The first principle of my method is to remove the fear and 
tension that cause pain. I discovered in the early 1920s that 
pain in childbirth is largely caused by emotional factors. Fear 
causes tension and resistance in the birth canal, and this in turn 
causes pain—the fear-tension-pain syndrome. So a woman must 
first learn the true facts about childbirth to overcome the fears 
planted in her mind by association and hearsay since she was 
a young child. The second step is to learn correct breathing so 
that her body is supplied with the maximum amount of oxygen 
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5 Dr. Grantly Dick Read 


answers your questions on 


NATURAL CHILDBIRTH 


be completely natural, that is, without anesthesia or analgesia or 
other means of “artificial” help, and they insist that such help is 
found necessary in many cases even when a woman has prepared 
carefully for childbirth. 

Some doctors say that they will encourage a woman in their 
care to have a natural childbirth if they feel at the time that it is 
safe for her and for the child. They maintain, however, that no 
woman in labor can judge what should be done for her, and too 
much insistence on a completely natural birth may be harmful 
to the mother or child or have bad effects in later years. 

To try to throw some light on this very important question, 
CHATELAINE sat down and talked to Dr. Dick Reid. 


for her and her baby. This in turn, with a few simple exercises, 
helps her to learn very easily the art of relaxation. 


Q. Apart from the freedom 
from fear and pain, why do you 
think it is better for women to 
have children in this way? 


What are the advantages? 





A. Motherhood was meant to be the greatest conscious achieve- 
ment of a woman. She was built for that purpose. An uncon- 
scious woman loses the joy of seeing her child born. I believe a 
baby born naturally, without operation or anesthetics, and fed 
from the breast, has greater confidence and security and is 
happier and healthier. Most important, the husband is drawn 
into the family circle by a natural birth and all it means to the 
mother-father-child relationship. 


Q. Many Canadian doctors 
object to the idea that your 
method will result in painless 
childbirth. What have you to 
say about this? 





A. I have never taught that labor is painless. There has never 
been a satisfactory definition of pain yet. People vary a great 
deal and, what to one woman is unbearable pain, to another 
may be merely mild discomfort. Those opposed to this method 
calls it “painless childbirth” know- Continued on page 27 
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DON'T CALL THEM 
LEFTOVERS — THESE 
COLORFUL, ZESTY 
DISHES STAND ON 
THEIR OWN 


IN ANY COMPANY 


A. Rice-dressed 
Pork Chops, 20c.* 


B. Open-face Fruit 
Pie, 5c a serving. 


C. Crusty Wiener 
Dips, 10¢ a person, 


D. Party-time Turkey, 
20¢ a serving. 


E. Fruitcake Pudding 
Squares, 8c. 


F. Hot Salmon Salad 
Pockets, 10c¢ each. 


G. Baked Corned 
Beef Wedges, 1 6c. 


“All costs are for 
one serving. 





BY ELAINE COLLETT 


Director Chatelaine Institute @ Photo by Peter Croydon 
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1 For a late-evening snack, slice French 
bread (214-inch diameter) thinly. Brush 
with melted margarine, then with slightly 
beaten egg white. Sprinkle with sesame 
seeds, Parmesan cheese and garlic salt. 
Toast on a cookie sheet at 400 degrees F. 
for about 8 minutes. 


2 OPEN-FACE FRUIT PIE 


3 or 4 flank ends 
beefsteak 

I (12-ounce) can 
mushrooms 

4 tablespoons dripping 
or oil 

\% clove garlic, 
crushed 

1 cup sliced celery 

1\% cups sliced onion 
4 green pepper, cut 
in strips 


1 chicken bouillon 
cube dissolved in 

\% cup boiling water 

1 teaspoon salt 

144 teaspoons s 
W orcestershire sauce 

1 tablespoon soy sauce 
Vy teaspoon ginger 
(optional) 

1 tablespoon cornstarch 
Mushroom juice 

1] (20-ounce) can 


1 deep unbaked 9-inch 


2 tablespoons soft 


pastry sheil margarine 
] tablespoon flour 4% cup brown sugar 


2 cups sliced apples 1] cup crushed, stale 


] cup seeded grapes, cookie or cake crumbs 
cranberries or orange ] teaspoon grated 

sections orange or lemon rind 
2 tablespoons lemon 14 cup desiccated or 
juice (omit if cran- flake coconut 


berries are used) (optional) 


1% cup white sugar 


Sprinkle the flour over the botiom cf the 
pastry shell. Add the fruit mixed with the 
lemon juice and sugar. Stir the remaining 
ingredients together and crumble over the 
top. Bake at 400 degrees F. for 20 minutes, 
reduce heat to 350 degrees F. and bake 20 
minutes longer or until apples are tender. 
Serves 6. 


3 Wash and save celery leaves for garnishes 
and flavoring instead of buying parsley. 
Store in a covered jar with a little water, 


in the refrigerator. 


4 CAKE CRUMB HERMITS 


4 cup shortening '%4 teaspoon each, 
%; cup brown sugar cinnamon, nutmeg, 
] egg : ginger 

2 tablespoons molasses 1% teaspoon salt 


] tablespoon warm 1% cups sifted pastr 
I Pp 


water flour 
li, 


teaspoon soda 1% cups stale cake 


1] cup dates or raisins or cookie crumbs 


% cup broken walnuts 4 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream the shortening, sugar and egg to- 
gether. Add molasses, warm water and soda. 
Add remaining ingredients. Drop by small 
spoonfuls on a greased cookie sheet and 
bake at 375 degrees F. for 10 to 12 minutes. 
Makes 314 dozen. 


5 This is a not-too-sweet fluffy frosting sug- 
gestion. Beat 1 raw egg white and 1 cup 
corn syrup with an electric beater until stiff, 
Flavor as you like and, when cake is frost- 
ed. dribble melted semisweet chocolate over 
top and sides. Enough for an 8-inch layer 
cake. Cut this frosting with a wet knife. 


6 BEEF CHOW MEIN 

Cut off and save the flank ends of Sunday’s 
T-bone steaks. Use them later for this Beef 
Chow Mein. 


drained bean sprouts 


Cut away all fat from flank ends and cut 
the meat in thin strips, slicing across the 
grain. Drain the mushrooms and save the 
juice. Heat the fat and add garlic, beef, 
mushrooms, celery, onion and green pepper. 
Stir and sauté 5 minutes. Add bouillon, salt, 
sauces and ginger, then the cornstarch mix- 
ed with mushroom juice. Cook until thick- 
ened. Add bean sprouts and heat 5 minutes. 
Sprinkle with Chinese fried noodles that 
have been heated in a moderate oven. Serve 
with cooked rice. Makes 4 or 5 servings. 


7 For a quick tasty luncheon dish, slice 
canned corned beef in 14-inch slices. 
Spread with prepared mustard and pickle 
relish. Set each on an oblong of rolled-out 
pastry about 114 inches longer and wider 
than the meat. Bring the pastry edges up 
over the meat and pinch corners together. 
Bake for 12 to 15 minutes on a cookie sheet 
at 450 degrees F. Serve with hot tomato 


sauce or soup. 


8 EGGLESS HONEY ORANGE 
DOUGHNUTS 


] cup mashed potatoes 3 cups sifted flour or 


3 . 92 . . 1] . 
4 cup sugar <73 Cups all-purpose 


%4 cup honey flour 

% cup milk 244 teaspoons baking 
2 tablespoons soft powder 

margarine 1% teaspoon salt 

] teaspoon grated 14 teaspoon each, 


J 


orange rind nutmeg and cinnamon 


Heat the mashed potatoes if they are left- 
overs. Add the sugar, honey, milk, margar- 
ine and orange rind. Stir in sifted dry in- 
gredients. This will make a soft dough. Roll 
out lightly on a floured board and cut with 
a doughnut cutter. Fry in deep hot fat 
(375 degrees F.) until light brown. Drain 
and dip in fine granulated sugar or frosting. 
Makes 214 dozen. 


9 Mix cooked mashed potatoes and turnips 
(a cup of each) together with an egg and 
a little chopped onion. Form into flat cakes 
on a floured board and pan-fry until brown. 


Top with chili sauce or marmalade. 


Continued on page 24 
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® A talent for obscurity is rarely regarded as an asset in 
television, a penetrating medium which bathes its perform- 
ers in searing light. But a tall, blond, striking-looking girl 
named Anna Cameron has prospered on her ability to re- 
main unobtrusive to the point where she is one of the high- 
est-paid interviewers on Canadian TV. 

Anna is hostess on Open House, a relaxed and gentle 
CBC program designed to amuse and inform Canadian 
women in their homes each weekday afternoon. To focus 
attention on the potpourri of music and make-up, sculpture 
and scallops, rather than herself, Anna is paid $11,700 a 
year. She also has to make the people who specialize in this 
wide variety of topics feel completely at ease in television’s 
unfamiliar frenzy. 

Faced with a constant procession of sometimes shy, some- 
times brash, but always unpredictable amateur performers, 
with little time for rehearsal and a mere skeleton of a script, 
Anna gives each new guest her undivided attention and 




















John Sebert 


Anna Cameron is one of the highest-paid, and least-known, actresses 
in Canadian TV. Her greatest asset—her ability to get lost 


in the scenery—is the reason she can’t realize a lifelong ambition 


The star who 
almost 


Anna chats with writer Morley Callaghan. By TRENT FRAYNE 


isnt there 


maintains a graceful and always charming composure. 

Anna’s aplomb is a true television asset, according to 
Helen James, the supervisor of women’s programs at the 
CBC, who says she has never seen Anna caught off guard 
or make a clumsy movement. Her quiet interest and com- 
posed manner appeal to viewers who write an average of 
five hundred letters a month to Open House. A note from 
an Ottawa viewer, Mrs. K. C. Binks, applauded Anna's ap- 
proach to the program. “You seem to realize that keeping 
house, although well known for its boredom and routine, can 
really be a most interesting job when approached with the 
proper spirit of imagination in decorating, cooking, raising 
children and so forth.” 

Many of the letter writers say they feel they know Anna 
personally, but in actual fact they could scarcely be farther 
from the truth. 

Because she never intrudes an autobiographical note on 


Open House, few viewers are aware Continued on page 29 
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Snow White kept house for the Seven Dwarfs 
and saved them many a penny... 

she shopped the stores for Tex-made Sheets 
... true values, finer than any! 


For economy, quality, beauty and value...choose 


TEX-MADE SHEE'TS 


It's Sheet Shopping Time again! Time to choose a new 





wardrobe of wonderful, long-wearing, Tex-made sheets, now 
at special prices in stores throughout the land. For only 
Tex-made weaves in those extra threads for extra luxury, 
wear and strength. And only Tex-made adds those 

extra inches in length for smooth, smooth fit in every bed- 
size. Only Tex-made certifies the washability of every 

MADE RIGHT HERE IN CANADA 
lovely sheet, too . . . whether it be pastel or white, striped 
or flowered, plain or fitted. That's why Tex-made sheets SRY ZA. 
are Canada’s finest value now and all through the year. t eae 
See them in your favourite store today. os IZ'E he 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY, LTD., 1950 SHERBROOKE ST.,W MONTREAL 


? 
Combed Voacate 
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Is the green-eyed demon a friend 
of yours? Has it ever taken you 
over unexpectedly like a scourge in 
the night scattering all your reason 
to the winds? 

Jealousy is an emotion which de- 
stroys that can warp love, scatter 
friendships. corrode selves if we 
are foolish enough to allow it. 

But it does ex- 
ist! Who hasn’t felt 
the pangs of jeal- 
ousy! That sharp 


you hot-headed and 
cold-handed when a 
pretty girl talks to 
your beau 
when your father 
praises your sister 
when your 
best friend gets a 
fur coat 
You'd almost have to have the na- 
ture of a saint NOT to feel the gnaw- 
ings of jealousy and envy at times 
but reason must be victor or we 
become desperately unhappy. con- 
stantly grasping and strivir 


ig to pos- 


sess love and, being green-eyed, either 


You. too. can afford mink 
Everyone. but everyone. is wearing little bits of fur this 
New are the little mink 


sweater clips that fasten onto either side of your cardigans 


winter. You. too. can wear mink! 


and hold them in place. Elegance for next to nothing! 





When jealousy’s in — reason’s out 





your topknot 


laughed at or avoided because of 
that many-tentacled grasp. 

Here are a few things to try to 
remember next time you feel the 
green monster making an approach: 

If you love, you must trust, or not 
love at all. You cannot possess an- 
other. You cannot hold love by grasp- 
ing. The ball and chain of jealousy 
casts away love. 

If you're jealous 
of love received by 
another try giving a 
little yourself. Side- 
step tll you re back 
in perspective. 

People are loved 
for different traits 
and characteristics 
as in families. Rea- 
lize if you’re jealous 
of a sister or brother 
that he or she is 
probably jealous of you for a differ- 
ent reason. We can’t hold all the love 
there is and there is more than 
enough for everyone. 

The green demon can be slain. 
Don’t let him possess you, rule your 


life—he will if he’s a chance! 


out” hair highlighters. One line has fascinating names to color 


o 
o¢ 


There's a panty girdle, perfect for wearing ‘neath slim jims, 


Legs o’ fashion! Borrowed from ballet and as dramatic as they are un- 


believably sensible are smart colored leotards to wear under and with skat- 


ing skirts and full skirts. Match leotards with a top of the same color. 
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take a plunge into the new “wash-in, wash- 


iden leopard, brown jaguar, red cheetah. 


— —_ 





Wear your heart on your shoes 


® Here’s a mad fad from Delbrook Hi, Vancouver. If you like a boy 
who doesn’t like you—it shows in your shoes. You tie your left shoelace 
the ordinary way. Your right shoe you lace from the top, the bow at 
the bottom. He’s got you off balance! 
When you don’t mean “okay” you say “nokay.” 
-Jean Ferguson and Edie Hedstrom, B.C. 


® School tunics go on forever, but the names change. Tunics in Ste. 
Sophie de Lacorne, Quebec, used to be “potato sacks.” Now they're 
called “cat’s pyjamas.” 

—Betty Goodz, Quebec. 


Rockin’ Candy 


® Have you heard the latest? Rock ’n’ Roll Fudge! It’s good and a 
) 8 2 

cinch to make. Here’s what you need: 2 6-0z. packages of Chipits; 2/3 

cups unsweetened condensed milk; 1 tablespoon water; 1 teaspoon van- 


illa. (Add one cup of nuts or raisins if you like.) 


Melt the Chipits over hot (not boiling) water. When melted, remove 
from heat and add all the other ingredients. Stir (DO NOT BEAT) 


till smooth and shiny. Spread in greased pan, cut in squares when cool. 


® Looking for a new hot drink to make a change from cocoa? Try 
this one: Molasses Toddy. For each cup-—Heat one cup milk—add a 
tablespoon of molasses (or a little less) and top with nutmeg. 


First come. first served 


An invitation to a dance accepted, must be 
honored. 

This girl writes: “If you're at a party and a 
boy asks for the next dance, then your steady 
comes up and asks for the same one, too, what 


can you do? You don't like refusing your 


If you're DYING to do something different to make a new you, steady!” 
yet not TOO drastic 


You dance with the first boy to ask you, regard- 
less of WHO else asks you afterward. You can 
always quietly express your regret to your steady. 
It would be sheer bad manners to ignore the 
first boy and waltz off with your steady. 


a light latex zip-on that molds and holds you, smoothing out 


curves. Sizes range from extra-small to large, in white or pink. 


Chatelaine will pay $5.00 on publication 
for fads or fashions in your town, new 
games and dances, personality sketches of 
teen-agers you know who make news. 
< Send to Susan Cooper, Chatelaine, 481 
University Avenue, Toronto 2. 


vy 
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WATCH! 1! eae 


a 
 *~t*nabtenine nm boanweanoom 


/ Something iidettel 
| Is About To Happen... 





og Mom Used 
| PURE BARBADOS 
\ FANCY MOLASSES 


ATISFACTION such as this dare not be 

entrusted to just any molasses! That 
would be tragic . . . but with Pure Barbados 
it’s magic! Baked beans, cakes, cookies and 
candies all take on a delightful flavor! All the \ 
children go wild for molasses as a spread on ! 
bread or pancakes. Barbados Molasses is a ; 
grand body-builder because it’s rich in vita- ’ 
mins, chock-full of energy! So, for your 
family’s favor, and for the best flavor .. . 
better be sure — choose PURE BARBADOS 
FANCY MOLASSES. 


Fe BARBADOS FANCY MOLASSES COMPANY LIMITED 
« Bridgetown, Barbados, B.W.|. 


















Look for the Chatelaine Institute 
Seal of Approval 


This Seal is your assurance of value and quality when 
you buy. It is only granted when the high standards set 
by Chatelaine Institute are met. 

When you see this Seal, you know that the claims made 
have been thoroughly and independently checked and 
that the product has been used in the Institute exactly 
as you will use it. 


You can buy with confidence whenever you see the 
Chatelaine Institute Seal of Approval. Be sure and 
look for it when you shop. 
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MONEY SAVING MEALS 
FOR EVERY DAY 


Continued from page 19 


10 HOT SALMON SALAD 
POCKETS 

1 (8-ounce) can 

salmon, drained 

(save the juice) 

1 tablespoon 

lemon juice or mix 

¥2 teaspoon 

celery seed 


Milk 


2 cup finely 
chopped celery 
Salt and pepper 
2 cups tea biscuit 


vinegar 
3 tablespoons 
mayonnaise 


Break up the salmon with a fork and 
mash bones well. Stir in lemon juice, 
mayonnaise and celery. Taste and season 
with salt and pepper. Set aside. 
Measure the biscuit mix into a bowl. Stir 
in the celery seed and enough milk along 
with the salmon juice to make a soft 
dough. Roll out on a floured board to %4- 
inch thickness. Cut into 14 to 16 circles 
about 2% inches in diameter. Brush 
edges of half the circles with milk or 
water and on these heap some of the 
salmon filling. Use it all. Cover each 
with a second circle and press edges to- 
gether. Brush the pockets well with oil 
or melted fat. Prick the tops and set them 
on a greased cookie sheet. Overlap them 
if you like, as we did, and bake at 425 
degrees F. for 20 minutes. Serve them 
with creamed kernel corn. Decorate with 
strips of pimento. Makes 7 or 8 large 
pockets. 


11 Spread a cup of mincemeat (leftover 
from pies) in the bottom of a greased 
8-inch-square cake pan. Add % cup apple 
juice if mincemeat is dry. Pour spice or 
plain cake batter over it, using half a 
package of mix. Bake at 350 degrees F. 
for about 30 minutes. Serve with cara- 
mel sauce. Makes 8 servings. 


12 RICE-DRESSED 
CHOPS 
(6 servings) 


PORK 


I can undiluted 
cream soup, celery 


6 thin lean pork 
chops 1/3 inch 
thick (shoulder 
for big eaters, 
loin for small) rice 

I small onion, I cup soft bread 
chopped crumbs 

144 cup chopped 
green pepper 
(optional) 

2 tablespoons 
bacon dripping 


OR mushroom 
142 cups cooked 


] teaspoon Wor- 
cestershire sauce 
1] teaspoon savory 
1 tablespoon chili 
sauce 

Salt and pepper 
2/3 cup water 


Set the chops in a greased 7x9-inch pan 
or use a large frying pan. Sauté onion 
and green pepper in dripping until soft. 
Add ™% can undiluted cream soup. Stir in 
the rice, bread crumbs, Worcestershire 
sauce, savory‘and chili sauce. Season well 
with salt and pepper. Heap some of the 
dressing on each chop and spread out to 
edges of the meat. Mix the water with 
remaining soup and pour it around the 
chops. Bake at 350 degrees F. for | hour. 
Serve with a strong and a mild vegetable. 
(We like carrots and Brussels sprouts, and 
a dish of tart applesauce.) 

Norte: This dressing is good on fish 
fillets too. 


13 Hearty Soup Pot: Buy a good-sized 
meaty beef bone (about 35 cents). Add 


bits of leftover turnip, cabbage, carrots 
and celery, etc., from the crisper—and 
barley, rice or alphabets to give body. 


14 CRUSTY WIENER DIPS 


1 tablespoon 
prepared mustard 
1 egg slightly 
beaten 

Dash Worcester- 
shire sauce 
Crushed cereal 
flakes or dry 
bread crumbs 

¥2 cup oil or 


14% cups minced, 
leftover, cooked 
meat (beef, pork 
or veal) 

2 tablespoons 
onion juice 

¥ cup soft 
bread crumbs 

4 teaspoon salt 
44 teaspoon 
poultry seasoning dripping 

5 or 6 wieners 


Mix the first eight ingredients together. 
Mold some of the mixture around each 
wiener. Roll in crushed cereal flakes. 
Heat the oil in a frying pan and when 
hot add the coated wieners. Cook on all 
sides until lightly browned. Cool slightly. 
Cut in %4-inch pieces. Serve on tooth- 
picks with a bowl of Tomato Horse-rad- 
ish Sauce for dipping or use your favorite 
sea-food cocktail sauce. 


Tomato Horse-radish Sauce 


Stir 2 tablespoons drained horse-radish, 
1 teaspoon sugar and a dash of Tabasco 
into 1 (8-ounce) can tomato sauce. 


15 Add extra servings to your fruit cup 
by stirring in dices of leftover fruit- 
flavored gelatine. 


16 BAKED CORNED BEEF 
WEDGES 
2 or 3 slices 2 to 242 cups 


diced cooked 


potatoes 


side bacon, diced 
2 cup chopped 
onion 1] tablespoon flour 
¥2 cup milk or 
tomato juice 


¥2 cup chopped 
celery 

44 cup chopped ’2 teaspoon salt 
green pepper 
(optional) 

V2 can cut-up 
corned beef 


1 tablespoon 
prepared mustard 
Dash Tabasco 


Stir the bacon in a frying pan until crisp. 
Don't burn. Add the onion, celery and 
green pepper. Cook until transparent. Stir 
in remaining ingredients and combine 
well. Press mixture into a deep 9-inch pie 
pan or 8-inch round glass dish. Bake at 
350 degrees F. for 35 minutes. To serve 
cut in pie-shaped pieces and top each 
with Hot Relish Mayonnaise and a 
poached egg. Sprinkle with parsley if you 
have any. Serves 4 generously. 


Hot Relish Mayonnaise 


Make up | cup of seasoned thick white 
sauce and add %4 cup mayonnaise, 2 
tablespoons drained pickle relish and a 
good dash of black pepper or pinch of 
cayenne. 


17 Save the juice from your sweet-pickle 
jar. Pour over cooked beets instead of 
using vinegar, sugar and spices. 


18 SPOON OUT PARTY-TIME 
TURKEY 

Look this one over first. Don’t be dis- 
couraged by the long list of ingredients. 
Many of them are optional, and foods 
you have on hand may be substituted. 
It’s a good recipe for those who let their 
imagination have full sway. 
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2 tablespoons 


butter or 
margarine 

2 tablespoons 
chopped onion 

42 cup diced celery 
1 to 14% cups left- 
over gravy OR 

1 can chicken and 
rice soup plus 

1 chicken bouillon 
cube diluted in “%4 
cup hot water 

1 cup evaporated 
milk 

2 tablespoons flour 
2 tablespoons 
cornstarch 

2/3 cup water 


%4 cup diced 
pimento and juice 
(optional) 

Salt and black 
pepper 

2 tablespoons 
sherry (optional) 
2 cups leftover 
turkey or chicken 
I to 1% cups 
leftover turkey 
dressing (optional) 
¥2 cup cooked 
carrots and peas 
(optional) 

’2 cup grated mild 
cheese (optional) 
I small package 
potato chips 





Sauté onion and celery slowly in heated 
butter until clear. Stir in the gravy and 
evaporated milk. Mix the flour and corn- 
starch together with the 2/3 cup of water 
until smooth. Add this slowly and stir 
and cook to form a thick sauce. (If the 
gravy was thick you may not need all 
of it.) Stir in pimento and juice. Taste 
and season with salt and black pepper. 
Add sherry and turkey meat. 

Grease a utility dish or casserole. Spread 
the dressing over the bottom then the 
carrots and peas. Cover with the turkey- 
and-sauce mixture. Sprinkle the ends with 
potato chips, and the centre with cheese. 
Set in a 350-degree-F. oven for 15 to 
20 minutes or until bubbly hot. For spe- 
cial occasions line the sides with sautéed 
fresh mushrooms before serving. Serves 8. 


19 Lime Banana Pie is elegant, but in- 
expensive. Prepare a crumb crust. Dis- 
solve 1 package of lime-flavored jelly 
powder in | cup boiling water. Add 
cup cold water or leftover fruit juice and 
1 tablespoon lemon juice. Chill until al- 
most set. Fold in 1 cup stiffly beaten, 
chilled, evaporated milk and 2 bananas 
sliced. Pour into pastry shell and chill 
until set. 





NEW Jell-O) Chiffon 
Pie Filling 


20 BRAISED BEEF AND 
KIDNEY 


2 cups canned 
tomatoes or juice 


1 beef kidney 
2 tablespoons 
flour ¥%4 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons I cup (or more) 
fat diced cooked beef 
I clove garlic, 2 cup leftover 


chopped gravy OR 1 cube Now — in just 4 minutes — you can have luxurious chiffon pie filling, 

1 large onion, bouillon dissolved with no cooking! 

sliced in 42 cup hot 

¥ bay leaf water Simply add water and sugar — then beat. It couldn’t be easier! 

¥g teaspoon all- 

spice You can’t be disappointed. Results are 100% sure — just follow simple 


Wash and dry kidney. Cut out and dis- 
card tubes and fat. Slice in pieces and 
sprinkle with flour. Heat fat in a frying 
pan. Add the garlic, onion and kidney. 
Cook and stir for 5 minutes. Add re- 
maining ingredients and cover. Simmer 
slowly until beef and kidney are tender, 
about | hour. (Or prepare in a pressure 
cooker allowing 15 minutes.) Thicken 
liquid slightly with flour and season with 
more salt if necessary. Remove bay leaf 
and serve over fluffy rice or cooked 
noodles. Spinach is a good accompani- 
ment. Serves 5 or 6. 


directions on the package! 
Choose the crust your family likes best. Fluffy, cloud-light Jell-O Chiffon 
Pie Filling makes news, no matter what crust you use. 


Tastes wonderful. Yet this luxury dessert costs 
only pennies per serving. 


a 


ae 





Sensational as a pudding, too! 
Whip it into airy-light peaks — pile it 
high in dessert glasses. Never was such an 
exciting pudding dessert so easy to make. 


STRAWBERRY Chiff a ne 


... enjoy both 


21 To make hearty good soup for six. rim 
Peel and cut 4 large potatoes and 2 Cocking! Jase 
SUG & wate 


onions into four. Cover with 4 cups water 
and 1 teaspoon salt. Cook until tender. 
Add 1 bouillon cube and 1 can baked 
beans. Cook 10 minutes longer. Press 





ns 
a 
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Continu d on next Pp ige JELL-O 1S A REGISTERED TRADE MARK OWNED IN CANADA BY GENERAL FOODS, LiMiTED 
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Fu E.D.SMITH'S 


FRUIT PIE FILLINGS 


Treat the whole family to a really tasty pie... 
remember it’s the filling that makes the pie. 
Choose from nine delicious favourites .. . 
Apple, Blueberry, Cherry, Peach, Pineapple, 
Raisin, Raspberry, Strawberry, Date. 


E.D.SMITHS FRUIT PRODUCTS 




















ENJOYED BY FOUR GENERATIONS OF CANADIANS 
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Each Daily 
Pe Capsule Contains: 
a ana 
re xg Vitemie € me 
ae tame ime 
30 DAYS SUPPLY ae 
FEO i Vitemie 8 trem 
1 obaim's Conc Dans 
Safe Comprehensive Nutritional Formula — 
Vitame € trom 6 
ji Metale conc 
' Fobe kent Su 
Calcium trom DiCak um 
V i A At i N wresphate som 
Prosphorus mim 
MINERALS AND AMINO ACID a 


25 proven ingredients — 11 vitamins (including 
8)2 end folie Acid), 11 minerals, Choline, Inositol 
Tine es 


Magnevum 
Choline Bitar tate 


gabaaaiai 





Yes we want to send you FREE,a 30-day 
supply of high-potency Vitasafe Capsules 
(a $5.00 value) so you can discover for 
yourself how much happier and better you 


Potency and Purity Guaranteed 

You can use these Capsules confidently 
because strict regulations demand that you 
may feel after a few days’ trial! Each get exactly what the labe! states — pure 
capsule supplies your body with as much 
or more of the vitamins and minerals 
included in this comprehensive formula as 
most well-nourished people consume in a 
well-balanced meal 


ingredients whose beneficial effects have 
been proven time and time again! 
Amazing Plan Slashes 


Vitamin Prices Almost in Half 
With your free vitamins you will also 


a 
att 





receive complete details regarding the 
benefits of this amazing new Plan that 
provides you regularly with all the 


VITASAFE PLAN (Conade) itd., Degt, CH-18 
394 Symington Ave., Torente %, Ont. 

factory-fresh vitamins and minerals you 
may need, You are under no obligation to 
buy anything! If after taking your free 
Capsules for three weeks you are not 
entirely satisfied, simply return the handy 
posteard that comes with your free supply 


= 
J 
' 
7 
* 
' 
: 
| 
| 
' 
| 
1 and that will end the matter. Otherwise 
' 
' 
1 
' 
' 
' 
i 
' 
. 
a 
a 


Yes, I accept your generous no-risk offer under the Vitasafe 
Plan as advertised in “‘Chatelaine’’. 


Send me my.FREE 30-day supply of comprehensive 
Vitasafe Capsules. 


i omclose 25¢ (colms or stamps) te help poy fer packing ond pestege. 


it's up to us~- you don’t have to do a 





sears ee sige ag = thing -—- and we will see that you get 
nalinen ae your monthly supplies of vitamins on 
- me LaRue, aa ee time fur as long as you wish, at the low 
City ie i rag money-saving price of only $2.78 per 
month (a saving of almost 50%). Mail 

This offer is limited to those who have never before taken coupon now! 


advantage of this generous trial. Only one trial supply 
per family 


VITASAFE PLAN (CANADA) LTD. 
394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Ont, 








Continued from previous page 
through a sieve. Dilute with water or 
tomato juice. Season to taste with salt, 
black pepper and Worcestershire sauce. 
Reheat and serve, topped with crisp 
crumbled bacon. 


22 PRUNE AND MARMALADE 


FLUFF 
1% cups cooked 2 egg whites 
prune pulp Dash salt 


3 tablespoons 2 tablespoons 
marmalade sugar 
2 tablespoons 


lemon juice 


Combine prune pulp, marmalade and 
lemon juice. Beat egg whites and salt 
together until stiff. Add sugar gradually 
and beat until shiny peaks form. Fold in 
the prune mixture and pile in sherbet 
glasses. Chill. Makes 6 servings. Use 
yolks for Baked Pimento Quickies on 
January 24. 


23 For dessert, steam any plain leftover 
cake for 15 minutes and serve with 
strawberry jam and caramel sauce. 


24 BAKED PIMENTO QUICKIES 
2 egg yolks or 
1 egg, slightly 
beaten 


2 teaspoons 
lemon juice 
1 (4-ounce) pack- 
42 teaspoon Wor- age pimento cream 
cestershire sauce cheese 


1/3 cup skim I tablespoon 


milk mayonnaise 
4 slices stale 2 tablespoons 
bread chopped onion or 


1 small can pickle relish 
sardines, drained 


and mashed 


Combine the egg, sauce and milk. Dip 
the bread in this mixture and set on a 
greased cookie sheet. Mix the sardines 
with the lemon juice and spread some 
on each slice. Soften the cream cheese 
with the mayonnaise and add the onion. 
Spread this evenly over the sardine mix- 
ture and bake at 400 degrees F. for 10 
minutes. Garnish. Serves 4 as a light eve- 
ning snack. 

Note: Delicious topped with a fresh 
tomato slice. 


25 Make up your favorite poultry stuff- 
ing, adding a chopped apple. Stuff bone- 
less pork shoulder or flank steak . . . goes 
further, and tastes so good! 


26 LEMON COCONUT 
MERINGUE PUDDING 
2 egg yolks, ] cup sugar 


slightly beaten 2 cups soft 


¥2 cup water bread crumbs 
2 teaspoons 2 egg whites 

lemon rind 
! 


3 tablespoons 
4 cup lemon jelly or sugar 
juice ¥2 cup coconut 
1/3 cup melted 

butter or 


margarine 


Mix the first seven ingredients together 
and pour into a greased I-quart casse- 
role. Set in a pan of water and oven- 
poach at 350 degrees F. for 30 minutes. 
Make a stiff meringue of the egg whites 
and jelly. Stir in the coconut and spread 
over the pudding, and return to the oven 
for 15 minutes. Serves 6. 

Note: Orange rind and juice may be 
substituted for lemon. 


27 Shepherd’s Pie, company-style, is 
good to look at and tasty too. Roll out 


enough pastry to line a deep 9-inch pie 
pan. Mix 2 cups of minced leftover cook- 
ed meat and | cup well-seasoned gravy 
together. (If you haven't any gravy, use 
1 can beef vegetable soup.) Add | me- 
dium onion, chopped, and a dash of 
garlic and chili powder. 

Sprinkle 1 tablespoon flour over the 
pastry and add the meat mixture. Cover 
with riced leftover seasoned potatoes, 
about 1% cups. Drizzle with a little 
melted fat and sprinkle with grated 
cheese and sliced olives. Bake at 425 de- 
grees F. for 35 minutes. 


28 FRUITCAKE PUDDING 
SQUARES 


Soft butter or 134 cups milk 


maregarine 3 tablespoons 
Slices of stale sugar 

light or dark 2 eggs, slightly 
fruitcake, cut beaten 

1/3 inch thick Vg teaspoon 

1 cup leftover salt 

applesauce '2 teaspoon vanilla 


Butter the cake slices lightly. Set them 
in one layer in a greased 7- or 8-inch 
pan, butter side up. Spread with the 
applesauce. Cover with another layer of 
cake slices. Fill in the corners and cracks 
with any crumbs. Heat the milk and 
sugar together. Stir in eggs, salt and va- 
nilla. Pour carefully over the cake. Bake 
at 350 degrees F. for 35 to 40 minutes 
or until set. 

Cool slightly. Cover with coconut flakes 
and cut pudding in squares. Makes 8 or 
9 good servings. 

Serve warm, topped with hard sauce 
rosettes, or with whipped cream sprin- 
kled with nutmeg. 


Note: If you’re using light-cake slices, 
add a little mace and cinnamon to the 
custard mixture before baking. 


29 Serve escalloped tomatoes, and use 
up day-before party snacks such as po- 
tato chips, cheese-flavored crackers or 
appetizers. Sprinkle a layer in the bottom 
of the dish, add the tomatoes and strew 
more on top before baking. 


30 CORN SOUFFLE 
2 teaspoons finely 
chopped onion 

1 (12-ounce) 


¥g teaspoon pepper 
] teaspoon mono- 
sodium glutamate 
1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons 
chopped celery 
butter leaves 

3 tablespoons Dash of mace 
quick-cooking 2 egg whites 
tapioca 2 egg yolks 


package frozen 
corn, thawed 
2 tablespoons 


1 teaspoon salt 


Sauté onion and corn in butter in sauce- 
pan until tender. Add tapioca, salt, pep- 
per and milk. Cook and stir until mix- 
ture comes to a boil. Remove from heat 
and add celery leaves and mace. Cool 
slightly. 

Beat egg yolks until thick, then add 
tapioca-and-corn mixture. Fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Pour into a greased 
l-quart baking dish. Place in pan of hot 
water and bake in moderate oven (350 
degrees F.) 45 to 50 minutes or until firm. 
Serve with mild-flavored cheese sauce, 
asparagus and fried meat or fish. Makes 
4 to 6 servings. 


31 Save canned fruit syrup and stew fresh 
or dried fruits in it. Gives the fruit a 
good flavor and eliminates or reduces 
sugar. 
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TUMS 





for fast relief from 


HEARTBURN...GAS 
ACID INDIGESTION 


Still only 10¢ for a roll of 12 tablets. 
And the money-saving 3-roll pack lets 
each Tums user in your family carry 
his own roll. 





TUMS CONTAIN NO SODA 











NEW! For Ladies 
HEARING AID 


concealed in earring! 





MAGIC EARRINGS @ 


This attractive earring conceals a full pow- 
er transistor hearing aid! You can use your 
own earrings, too. There’s no cord . . . noth- 
ing in the hair. It’s ALL AT THE EAR! 





FREE INFORMATION... 
NO OBLIGATION 














oo oe ee ee USE THIS COUPON & Sm oe oe oy 
I The Dohiberg Compony Dept. A-31 1 
4 P.O. Box 5070, London, Ontario 
= Please send free literature on the amazing i 
i 0“ “Magic Earrings."’ i 
NAME ’ 
FY ADDRESS 

city. PROV | 
i Makers of the Famous ““Optic-Ear” 4 
i Hearing Glasces 1 
iT se a ee 
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NATURAL CHILDBIRTH 


Continued from page 17 


ing that 80 percent of women will have 
some discomfort. This brings discredit up- 
on the whole teaching. 

Q. Does your method allow anesthesia 
and surgical help when necessary? 
A. Certainly. The fallacy that 
childbirth means using no anesthetics is 
grossly untrue and unfair, and has deter- 
red many women from using this meth- 
od. I have said repeatedly that no woman 
should be allowed to suffer more pain or 
discomfort than she is willing to bear. 
She should not be allowed to be gallant, 
either, out of conviction or loyalty to 
her doctor. The needless suffering of pain 
in childbirth is a very dangerous thing. 
I would rather see the scar of a Caesar- 
ean operation than the lasting scars left 
on a woman’s mind by severe and pro- 
longed pain. If a woman needs help, she 
will be treated exactly as she would have 
been if she had not been prepared for 
natural childbirth. Fortunately science 
has now developed ways of helping so 
that childbirth is, physically, a negligible 
risk. Critics have said that it is bad for 
a woman psychologically if she fails to 
achieve a natural birth when she has 
trained for it. If my method is properly 
used, she will know that she has a 96 
percent chance of success. This teaching 
takes care of disappointment and success 
so that neither of these normal emotions 
become exaggerated. 

Q. In what proportion of your cases has 


natural 


anesthesia been used? 

A. 96 percent of my patients, having 
anesthetic apparatus and pain relief by 
their side, preferred to see their babies 
born naturally without interference or 
anesthetics. But I prefer not to use my 
personal statistics. There are well-docu- 
mented reports by other doctors who 
have used this method in the medical 
journals of many countries, including 
Great Britain, France, the United States, 
South Africa, New Zealand, India and 
Italy, which show that of 14,000 control- 
led cases 93-96 percent of the women 
had their babies naturally with no anes- 
thesia. 

Q. Few Canadian doctors follow your 
methods. Is it possible for a woman to 
have a natural childbirth without the co- 
operation of her doctor? 

A. I cannot accept your statement. I find 
many Canadian doctors are following 
natural childbirth procedures with in- 
creasing satisfaction. Success depends en- 
tirely on the doctor and nurses. A labor 
for which a woman has been carefully 
prepared can be ruined by a look, an 
aside to a nurse, or the rattle of instru- 
ments—by careless cruelty and ignorance. 
There must be teamwork, from the per 
son who first sees a woman when she 
knows she is pregnant until she returns 
home with her baby. 

Q. Some hospital doctors object to the 
patient expressing her ideas about what 
she wants and needs in labor. They say 
she hasnr’t the knowledge or experience 
to make decisions—do you believe this? 
A. Her attendants must listen to what a 
woman in labor wants. In Canada there 
seems to be a tendency in some places to 
order the woman what to do, and things 
still occur which in most primitive native 
tribes would be considered an offense 
against decency—for instance, a woman 
may even be strapped down and given an 
anesthetic against her will. In my view 
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plump husband! 


No need to cut your husband off desserts just because he’s 
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it is a criminal offense, too, to leave a 
woman alone in labor. I realize the diffi- 
culties of a short-staffed hospital, but it 
must be arranged. A sympathetic hus- 
band can often take the place of a nurse 
during the first stages of labor. 

Q. Do you approve of husbands being 
present at the birth of their children? 
A. Yes, if they are competent to assist 
their wives. The doctor must be the judge, 
and upon his final decision the presence 
or absence of the husband rests. If he 
sees that the husband’s presence can be 
of no service, or may even be harmful, 
he should suggest that he takes a cup of 
tea in the fathers’ waiting room. 

Q. Do doctors and nurses need special 
training too? 

A. Not in the sense that they need a 
special course. They need only ‘te desire 
to help the woman and to use the meth- 
ods which will least harm her and her 
infant. It doesn’t take more than a few 
cases to learn what natural labor is and 
why it should be protected from interfer- 
ence. Doctors are there to support, not 
to interfere unless there is clinical in- 
dication. 

Q. Why has there been so much criticism 
of your methods from doctors and hos- 
pital staffs? 

A. Because they cannot be persuaded to 
try anything new to them, even if medi- 
cal literature commends its advantages to 
mother and baby; because they half-try 
the method, then find it doesn’t work, so 
condemn the whole; because they are 
suspicious in case the woman _ takes 
charge of the birth and the attendants’ 
prestige suffers. It isn’t true that this 
method takes more time. Professor Roe- 
mer, of the University of Tubengin (near 
Stuttgart in Germany), reported to a 
Congress of Gynecology and Obstetrics 
held in Dusseldorf a few months ago, 
that a study made in his clinic showed 
that this method saved 25 percent of the 
doctor’s time. 

Q. When does a woman have to start 
the special preparation, and how much 
time does it take? 

A. She should see her doctor as early as 
possible in her pregnancy. Up to the 
eighteenth week, while he is making sure 
that she is clinically perfect, he should 
be slowly indoctrinating her with the 
right attitude. She can start practicing the 
breathing exercises, if she likes. After the 
eighteenth week she should attend classes 
once every two weeks for an hour and 
a half, in a group of not more than ten 
women. These used to begin at the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth week, but my wife has 
persuaded me that the time to begin is 
later, when the baby starts to move. Then 
a woman is psychologically prepared— 
her mental attitude changes to “every- 
thing for the baby’s sake.” We teach her 
that it isn’t, though—it is for her sake 
too, and for her husband. A baby’s birth 
has a tremendous influence on family 
life, so much so that we now advocate 
classes for husbands. At the thirty-second 
week my wife began, in her prenatal 
school, to give lectures on the details of 
labor, filling in the picture which had 
been building up gradually. The course 
finished in the thirty-seventh or thirty- 
eighth week, although many women con- 
tinued to come along to maintain the 
friendly contact until labor began. 

Q. Js it possible for a woman to have her 
second child by your method when she 
has already had a difficult first birth? 

A. Yes—a large number of patients came 
to me for this very reason, and they were 


no more difficult to handle because of 
the previous experience. 

Q. Are the classes for antenatal prepara- 
tion in Canada using your method? 

A. All forms of this teaching are found- 
ed on the fear-tension-pain syndrome. 
Many teachers introduce variations for 
personal reasons but the principles re- 
main fundamentally unaltered. 

Q. Aren’t gymnastic exercises an impor- 
tant part of the preparation? 

A. No. In the early days we thought that 
gymnastic exercises were helpful, but 
now we have found that a few simple 
exercises designed to help correct breath- 
ing and posture are enough. In fact, the 
early days of physiotherapy did a good 
deal of harm, and most of the exercises 
we had thought necessary were not bene- 
ficial. My wife has helped in this develop- 
ment, from the experience of a woman 


. who has borne children. Here in Can- 


ada, though, and in some parts of the 
United States, gymnastic preparation is 
still being used to a greater extent than 
we think is desirable or helpful. 

Q. If too far from a 
centre where classes are given, would it 
help her to read your books, and to prac- 
tice the breathing and relaxing exercises 
at home? 

A. Many women do. I have letters from 
Canadian women who have done so, and 
from doctors living in the prairie regions 
whose patients are interested in natural 
childbirth. 

Q. Are more doctors and women follow- 
ing your method today? 


woman lives 


A. Yes, it is now taught and practiced 
in universities and hospitals all over the 
world—including University College Hos- 
pital in London, England; in New Haven, 
Rochester, Virginia and many other hos- 
pitals in the United States; clinics in 
Paris, in Durban, South Africa, and Italy. 
The theory and practice of natural child- 
birth has been translated, completely or 
in part, into 22 languages, including 
French, Italian, German, Swedish, Afri- 
kaans, Dutch, Spanish, Norwegian and 
Icelandic, and is soon to be published 
in Hebrew, Japanese and Finnish. Some 
hospitals in Canada appear to be far 
behind the rest of the civilized world in 
the standard of care of mothers when 
their babies are born. 

Q. Have you changed your thinking at 
all in the last few years? 

A. No, my basic thinking has remained 
unchanged for over thirty years; a few 
improvements have been made in tech- 
nique as the result of observation and 
experience. The fear-tension-pain syn- 
drome and the prophylaxis of fear were 
published in my first book, “Natural 
Childbirth” in 1933. @ 
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STAR WHO (ALMOST) 
ISN’T THERE 


(Continued from page 20) 


that Anna is a rich man’s daughter who 
has been a hat-check girl, a restaurant 
hostess, a model in the New York fash- 
ion houses of Lily Dache and Hattie 
Carnegie, and an actress who has ap- 
peared in prominent roles on the stage 
with such theatrical luminaries as Kath- 
erine Cornell and Franchot Tone. 

It’s doubtful, too, whether her camera 
personality has revealed that she is so 
fiercely independent that during two 
periods of her life she subsisted on un- 
»mployment-insurance cheques, declin- 
ing to send out a distress signal to 
wealthy parents. 

Anna took on most of these jobs to 
keep eating while she tried to make a 
place on the Broadway stage. Curiously, 
the very reason that she is a good inter- 
viewer is one reason that she has been, 
to this point, a failure on the stage—she’s 
unobtrusive, she doesn’t register. Yet it 
was while doing odd jobs during long 
periods of theatrical unemployment that 
she learned to appreciate the problems of 


YOUNG GIRL WEAVING 
By Ethel Jacobson 
The cat’s eyes follow the weaver’s 


hands 
As shuttles flutter, trailing strands 


Of turquoise wool and _ tinsel 
threads, 

The shadow deepens, The pattern 
spreads, 


The cat’s sharp ears appraise the 


room 
But hear no sound save creak of 
loom, 
Squeak of treadle and _ shuttle’s 
sweep, 


So softly does the weaver weep. 


a wide variety of people, an appreciation 
that is now an asset on Open House. 

Once, working at Lily Dache’s, she 
tried on and modeled ninety-four hats for 
an expressionless dowager. After two 
hours the woman left the salon without 
either buying a hat or uttering a thank- 
you. Another time, while checking wraps 
at the Prince George Hotel on East 28th 
Street, Anna listened while an obscure 
author told her the woeful history of his 
unpublished novel. He was so grateful 
for the unaccustomed attentiveness that 
he offered her a five-dollar tip. She de- 
clined when she noted the frayed edges 
of his shirt cuffs. 

“There are two kinds of people I can’t 
stand,” she says. “Pompous people, and 
people who think they’re important be- 
cause of the jobs they hold.” 

A girl not quite beautiful, but striking- 
ly featured, with large, widely set hazel 
eyes, pale smooth skin, and tawny hair, 
Anna has a tremendous faculty for en- 
thusiasm and a wild whoop of a laugh 
that bursts suddenly in a gust, as well as 
the composure that predates her Open 
House appearance. 

In 1951 she was playing summer stock 
at Ottawa’s Canadian Repertory Theatre 
in which she, Kate Reid and Gerry Sar- 
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racini were doing The Voice of the 
Turtle. She bounced on stage and, just 
as she delivered the exuberant line, 
“Sally, I'm here!” her skirt fell off. She 
lost not a dram of poise, called her line 
again, and then walked unhurriedly off 
stage, presumably in search of Sally. 
She makes determined but not always 
successful efforts to be well-organized, 
keeping an account of everything she 
plans to do, down to the tiniest detail, in 
a black-bound diary. Last summer a 
typical day’s entry included these remind- 


ers: “Send July rent.” “Give self pedi- 
cure.” “Write Hank.” “Buy V-8.” “Poker 
party tonight.” Sometimes the entries are 
made five weeks in advance and every 
morning she checks the day’s activities. 
But her friends are not surprised at 
her breathless and contrite explanations 
that she had arranged to be in several 
places at the same time, or her amaze- 
ment when she learns that she was ex- 
pected to arrive somewhere an hour ago. 
She does a good deal of entertaining 
in her bachelor-girl apartment, but poker 


is the only card game that can hold her 
interest. She plays only occasionally, 
usually with people associated with Open 
House, Catherine Maclver, the program 
planner, and Eileen Allen, the research 
assistant. When she cooks dinner for her 
friends, the menus are not exotic. Al- 
though she likes to talk about exotic 
foods with Open House cooking expert. 
Madame Benoit, Anna’s own cooking is 
confined to steaks, chops or casseroles. 

She goes out frequently on dates but 
romance has played small part in her 
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life thus far. When she goes out, it’s 
with men whose conversation and occu- 
pation interest her, theatrical and tele- 
vision people like Ross Maclean, pro- 
ducer of the television programs Tabloid 
and Closeup; Henry Kaplan, stage and 
TV producer; and Herbert Whittaker, 
drama critic of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail. She watches television’s top drama- 
tic programs so avidly that if one is 
scheduled for an evening when she has a 
date she invites her friend to watch the 
program at her apartment, and then they 
go out. 

She dresses with a simple elegance, 
rarely high fashion, but sticks to the full- 
skirted simple dresses which suit the “at 
home” mood of her program and her 
own taste. She probably spends less on 
clothes than any other top TV performer, 
and takes delight in finding a $10.95 off- 
the-peg dress which she can wear on the 
program. 

Ross Maclean, who wanted Anna to 
replace Elaine Grand on Tabloid when 
Elaine left two years ago, claims that 
Anna, frank and outspoken in her opin- 
ions, is rarely deterred from expressing 
them “by any mere lack of documenta- 
tion or information.” 

For instance, Anna likes painting, 
though she is no authority on it. On a 
recent visit to the Toronto Art Gallery 
she studied a number of paintings in a 
room well filled with spectators, and then 
suddenly frowned as she looked at some 
others. “What the hell is this?” she said 
to a companion, shattering the sepulchral 
silence of the gallery. 


Real Problem 


One of her real problems is remember- 
ing names. She was interviewing Rabbi 
Eisendrath one time, and managed to 
lose his name early in the first syllable. 

“Eisendrath,” smiled the Rabbi. “Just 
think of Eisenhower.” 

Anna smiled her most brilliant smile, 
one that reveals a dimple in her right 
cheek. “But I'd rather think of you, Rabbi 
Eisendrath,” she said, and they both 
chuckled. 

If she’s stuck for a word she'll occa- 
sionally make one up, but usually the 
sound fits the sense. She once misused 
the word circumvent while talking about 
tornados, and afterwards staunchly de- 
fended having used it. “Circumvent sug- 
gests circulation and ventilation, and isn’t 
that a tornado?” 

Anna was always imaginative, accord- 
ing to her only sister Dorothy, even as a 
child. She used to make up dialogue for 
movies she'd seen and would act out 
scenes before the sisters went to bed. 

The sisters spent their early years in 
Kirkland Lake where their father, Dr. 
George M. Cameron, had gone to prac- 
tice as a young doctor in the ‘twenties. 
He met the late Sir Harry Oakes, the 
millionaire prospector, and _ prospered. 
They became close friends and, in fact, 
Lady Oakes was Anna’s godmother when 
Anna was born there thirty-two years ago 
next November 28. 

The family moved to Toronto in 1932, 
and Anna found her interest in theatre 
burgeoning at the University of Toronto 
where she enrolled as a part-time English 
student so that she could join the Hart 
House Theatre with a number ef friends, 
among them Kate Reid, Henry Kaplan, 
Donald Harron, David Gardner, William 
Hutt, Barbara Hamilton and the Davis 
brothers, Murray and Donald. 

In 1949 Anna organized them into a 
group called the Players Workshop at a 








cost of $450 and they performed Another 
Side of the Forest in the Central Ontario 
Drama Festival. The play won first prize 
to qualify for the Dominion finals. 

Anna raised the money to support her 
enterprise in a typically ingenious fashion. 
Each birthday she had been given two 
baby seed pearls by her godmother Lady 
Oakes. By 1949 she had 46 pearls. She 
pawned them to pay production costs, 
a director and a designer. The cast work- 
ed for nothing. 

In 1952, after a season in Ottawa with 
the Canadian Repertory Theatre, Anna 
went to New York with Kate Reid. They 
got jobs with the New York Private De- 
tective Agency but they were disillusion- 
ed when they got their first assignment: 
they were to station themselves outside a 
young lady’s apartment house to check 
on the hour a certain gentleman depart- 
ed. They quit the private-eye business 
immediately. 





lan and Sylvio Narazzini, CBC producers, 
hired her for television appearances. 
This gave her sister an idea. 

“You've had a ton of experience.” said 
Dorothy, “why don’t you dream up a 
television show of your own?” 

Anna had barely begun to work out 
a format when her sister called her again. 

“Some idiot recommended me _ to 
audition as hostess for a new show 
they're working on at the CBC,” she 
said. “With a child and a husband, how 
can I do that? I told them about you.” 

So Anna auditioned for Open House. 
She didn’t get it then but a few months 
later when Corinne Conley, who had 
been hired, was finding the trials of 
housewifery and motherhood too difficult 
to mesh with a television career, Anna 
got the job. 

Even though she takes zeal and enthu- 
siasm to Open House, Anna still has diffi- 
culty shaking the theatre bug. Last July, 
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Anna enrolled at the Lee Strasberg 
school — a form of acting emphasizing 
realism, known in the trade as The Meth- 
od. Through Maude Franchot, Franchot 
Tone’s aunt, she met Tone. He was so 
impressed with her work that he hired 
her for three summers to play opposite 
him in The Second Man. 

In the winter when she wasn’t study- 
ing and hounding agents she got jobs in 
fashion houses, restaurants and night 
clubs. In her eight months’ tour with 
Katherine Cornell she feels she never did 
really lick the role. It was a classical 
drawing-room comedy and Anna was 
stuffed to the ears with the realism of 
The Method. The constant conflict of 
the two theories left her confused. 

Still pounding the pavement after three 
years on Broadway, she was elated when 
a call came from Toronto from Herbert 
Whittaker, the newspaper drama critic 
and theatre director, who wanted her to 
play the role of Blanche in his produc- 
tion of Streetcar Named Desire at the 
Vineland Summer Theatre. 

When that ended she was reluctant to 
go back to the fashion world of Lily 
Dache and Hattie Carnegie. Henry Kap- 





while Open House was off the air for the 
summer months, she went to London, 
Ont., to play the feminine lead in Bus 
Stop. Recently she played the lead in 
Janus at Toronto’s Crest Theatre, a gruel- 
ling combination with her daily television 
chore that reflects her detcrmination to 
succeed as an actress. Unlike a number 
of actors who've had a cup of coffee on 
Broadway, she doesn’t pose as a person 
who just hasn’t had a break. 

“I've had my share,” she says. “Noth- 
ing happened. That’s more than a co- 
incidence. I just don’t seem to register.” 

In 1956 she played a lead role on 
CBC’s Studio One. 

“I knew this was my big break,” she 
reflects. “Everyone who knew me sent 
me a wire of congratulations. They all 
said I was terrific. So I started the long 
wait by the telephone. Not a single pro- 
ducer called me: I got one call from 20th 
Century-Fox. They wanted to know the 
name of the girl who'd played the char- 
acter actress on the show. I cried.” 

“She'll keep trying,” says her sister 
Dorothy. “She’s a very strong person, but 
she’s got an awfully tough audience. 
Anna wants to satisfy herself.” @ 
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THE FRIENDLY KIND 


Continued from page 14 


“Well, you’re not going to be in charge 
of him every minute he’s here, are you?” 

“No.” She was still embarrassed. “But 
I promised to be on tap.” 

Charles scowled at the back of the 
narrow house adjoining the garden, the 
house where Jim Kirkland lived and kept 
his television and his eight-hundred-dol- 
lar hi-fi in his upstairs bedroom for bait. 
“That fellow’s quite an operator.” 

She smiled slightly. “In case you're 
wondering, Charles, he and I may share 
the same garage and garden but, I assure 
friends.” Well 
kissing friends upon occasion, maybe. In 


you, we're just 


the past. 

Charles said hastily, “I didn’t mean it 
that way. What I meant was . . . well, 
you certainly do him a lot of favors.” 

“I have,” she agreed, remembering just 
a few: supervising Jim’s cleaning woman 
on Saturdays while he was out playing 
golf, delivering and calling for his laun- 
dry, wiping endless dishes for him after 
his parties, addressing exactly two hun- 
dred and seventeen cards for him last 
Christmas. Once she had even consented 
to wash a huge pile of his expensive size- 
eleven socks. She put her hand on 
Charles’ arm. “But this is the last favor, 
1 assure you. I did a lot of thinking while 
I was home and.. .” 

Charles’ voice was eager. “And what?” 

She laughed and gave him a quick, 
wifely kind of kiss, practicing for all 
the years ahead. “I'll tell you Sunday 
night.” 

She waved him good-by then turned 
to unlock the pink door of the old stable. 
Yes, Sunday night after Jim’s nephew 
was gone, after she'd done this fina 
favor and said to Jim what she had made 
up her mind to say: “Good-by, dear 
We've had a ball in a way, haven't we? 
But I'm afraid it’s all over now. You see, 
I'm getting married .. .” And no waver- 
ing. either. No telling herself she ought 
to taper off. A clean final break. 

Because I've had it, she thought as 
she went inside and threw her suitcase on 
the blue sofa bed where she had slept 
for four years. I’ve really had it, she told 
the violet-eyed blonde in the mirror 
above the sofa. Not just Jim, but every- 
thing about this bachelor girl’s life. 

it had been fun, getting, keeping and 
doing well in her job as an economist, 
having this apartment that managed to 
combine Bohemia with the prestige of a 
good address, taking a postgraduate 
course in men, from that young artist and 
that med student she had dated her first 
year in Toronto, through half a dozen 
others, to Jim Kirkland for these last ten 
months. 

It had been fun, but she was twenty- 
five now, ready for what her old school 
friends out in Edmonton already had, a 
husband, a house, a little mouth into 
which to spoon formula. In short, she 
was ready for Charles. And, bless his 
heart, Charles was ready for her. He was 
thirty-two, well-launched on his career 
as a corporation lawyer and, like her, 
anxious to settle down. Their meeting 
had come at a propitious moment in 
both their lives. 

Besides, I like him, she thought. I 
trust him. I respect him. I love him, I 
guess. Why, of course, I do! It was just 
a matter of getting Jim Kirkland’s neph- 
ew out of the way. And then... Hum- 
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ming the bridal march, she unpacked. 

A knock at the door startled her. It 
was only two-thirty so it couldn't be Jim. 
The Copper and Brass Manufacturers of 
Canada always kept him busy until at 
least six. A peddler probably. She should 
have locked the gate. With a shrug, she 
went to the door. 

A lanky, leering, actually leering, kid 
stood there. Except for the leer, he look- 
ed familiar. “Why, you must be Andy!” 
she said, realizing where she had seen 
that haircut and those dark eyes before 
—in the photograph Jim had shown her 
of his nephew. “You weren’t supposed 
to arrive until this evening.” 

“I decided to come several days early 
and get just that much more sophisticat- 
ed.” He grinned then gave her a long 
look. “Uncle Jim says you're going to 
teach me all about women. May I say 
that seeing you makes me greatly an- 
ticipate the lessons. Grufff!” 

She smiled a trifle uneasily. This wasn’t 
the bashful small-tewn boy she had ex- 
pected, the innocent about whom Jim’s 
widowed older sister had written so 
worriedly to Jim a month ago: 

“Tm still thrilled Andy's 
scholarship, of course,” Jim’s sister had 
written. “But I’ve done a lot of think- 
ing about it, Jim, and I’m afraid he 
just isn’t prepared for a college like 
that. Most of the boys who go there, 


as you know, 


about 


have sophisticated big- 
city or suburban country-clubbing 
backgrounds while Andy comes from a 
town where they still talk about wom- 
en who smoke. Don’t misunderstand 
me. 1 love Moose Jaw. It’s a friendly 
wholesome, darling little town, and I’ve 
found it an ideal place for Andy up to 
now. But, Jim, he’s never been any- 
where except to Boy Scout camp and 
Aunt Grace’s. The whole thine fright- 
What if the others should 
boobish? Or, even 
what if not knowing the pitfalls, 


ens me. 
make him feel 
worse, 
he gets led astray? Youre a man of 
the world, Jim, and he needs you to 
tell him, to show him a few things at 
this particular, crucial stage in his 
ee 
“Did I do that wrong?” 
watching Jan with the eager but objec- 
tive interest of the scholar. “Uncle Jim 


he asked now, 


told me to come over here and introduce 
myself and try to make you like me 
you know, practice my approach to wom- 
en. He said it was almost impossible 
to look too smitten or overdo the com- 
pliments. What do you think?” 

She was glad to say, “Frankly, I think 
your Uncle Jim overdoes both the smit- 
ten look and the compliments.” She 
added, “It’s downright disgusting at 
times.” 

“You mean when it’s you?” Andy grin- 
ned. “Or just when it’s somebody else?” 

A dirty question from a Boy Scout. 
“How is your Uncle Jim?” 

“Oh, he’s fine,” Andy said. “I'm sup- 
posed to tell you he'll be over just as 
soon as he calls the office.” 

“You mean : ik 
the garden toward Jim’s house. “He’s 
home? Now?” 

“He’s taking the afternoon off to take 
me downtown to buy me some clothes 
for college,” Andy explained. “He’s really 
working hard on me. I’ve had caviar and 


She glanced across 


crepes suzettes and café espresso and 
sukiyaki and, gosh, I don’t know what 
all. And last night we really saw some 
night life! We started out high, but we 
ended up in a place called The Swamp 
where they had a dancer called Miss 








da 


First aid for drips 

If you have a leaky faucet and there’s 
no handyman around, here’s how to fix 
it yourself. 
washers at the hardware 
store. If it's a hot-water tap, ask for 
hot-water washers. Cold-water taps have 
their own washers too. This first aid is 
for standard faucets only. For special 
taps (those with swing nozzles, or a tap 
that conirols both hot and cold water) 


Buy new 


call a trained serviceman. 

1. First shut off the water supply at 
the main connection, usually in the base- 
ment. 

2. Loosen the valve stem by turning 
the ring just below the tap, using a 
wrench. This ring is usually six-sided. 

3. Turn the tap as far as you can, as 
if turning on the water. This will loosen 
it from the valve connection. 

4. Lift out the valve stem and han- 
dle, then remove the screw and old 
washer at the bottom with a screw- 
driver. 

5. Set a new washer in place and re- 
turn the screw. Then reassemble ail parts 
in the reverse order to that in which 
you removed them. 

Note: If the screws holding washers in 
place are badly rusted they should also 
be replaced. Buy them from your hard- 


ware .store. 


Shellac flat-painted sills 
It's hard 
sooty dirt from flat-painted window sills 


work constantly to scrub 


and it also wears away the flat paint. A 
coat of colorless liquid plastic or shel- 
lac will make cleaning easier. First wash 
window sills with a good grease-solvent 
solution (made up according to package 
directions). Let sills dry thoroughly, 
then paint the surface with colorless 
liquid plastic or shellac. Use a small 
brush. When coating is dry and hard, 
a quick wipe with a clean sudsy cloth 
will whisk away dust. 

Note: Keep windows closed during clean- 
ing and painting so that outside dirt 
won't settle on the sill before the plastic 


is dry. 


Water spots on waxed floors 
Always wipe up water or wet marks 
from hardwood floors as soon as they 
occur; otherwise, the water evaporates 
leaving white stains. These stains may 
be removed from a well-sealed floor with 
a liquid polishing wax. If you're in doubt 
about the condition of the sealing, wipe 
marks off with a good floor cleaner. 
When dry, apply a coat of paste wax. 
Let stand for twenty minutes and polish 
with a buffer. White marks may also be 
removed with soap and warm water but, 
unless soap is thoroughly removed by 
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rinsing, the next coat of wax will lose 
its ability to resist moisture. 


String up sewing spools 

String a dozen or more spools on a 
strong piece of heavy cord or a shoelace. 
Tie the ends together in a bow knot so 
that you can easily untie the cord at any 
time to discard an empty spool. 

To keep pins and needles hendy near 
the thread, string the spools then tie the 
two cord ends around a small pincushion 
(a piece of sponge rubber makes a fine 
needle holder too). Keep the spool neck- 
lace in a sewing basket, over a door- 
knob or in a drawer near your mending 
centre. Remember to replace thread ends 
back in each spool slot after using, so 
there won't be any tangles. 


New Year’s worksavers 

Make a New Year’s resolution to man- 
age your homemaking tasks more effi- 
ciently. You'll find your family will be 
happier because you will have more time 
for them and more time for other worth 
while things in life. 

Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, mother of 
twelve and an engineer with fifteen de- 
grees, writes: “PEOPLE are more impor- 
tant than THINGS, skills and ‘house pride’ 
prestige!” Here is food for thought 
so first ask yourself: Does the job need 
to be done or can it be simplified? Try 
to discard habits of 
whims or prejudice. If necessary, lower 
your standards of housekeeping to make 
way for higher standards of homemak- 


work which are 


ing. 
Here are a few worksaving tips: 
1. Place freshly irened shirts on hang- 


ers rather than fold them. 


2. Use sheets without ironing them. 


3. Let the dryer do the dampening by 
removing clothes before they are dry. 

4. Drain dishes instead of towel-dry- 
ing them. 

5. Make beds by completing one side 
before moving to the next. 

6. Cut tea biscuits or scones square or 
in diamonds with a knife instead of a 
round cutter. 

7. Use vacuum-cleaner attachments 
often enough to eliminate need for wash- 
ing lamp shades, draperies, walls, and 
so on. 

8. Prepare a bunch of celery all at 
one time for table use, salads, soups or 
flavoring. 

9. Serve foods right in their baking 
dishes. 

10. Use both hands when ironing by 
shifting iron to left hand instead of 
walking around the board. 

We'll have more of these worksaving 
hints next month @ 
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Invisible 
hair | 
control 


yours with 


Ti Lacs 


NYLON NETS 


Premium quality ‘French Style’ 10¢ each. 
Regular quality ‘Sheer Line’ 2 for 15¢. 
At hair goods counters everywhere. 








YOUR Guarantee of QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Any product that bears this 
Seal has been used again and 
again im Chatelaine's own 
housekeeping department. 
Every part of it has been 
caretully examined im the 
laboratory under Chatelaine 
Institute supervision. Only those products 
that give a satisfactory performance in ai/ 
the tests are awarded the Seal of Approval 
For they must be practical and easy to use 
as well as scientifically sound. Look for this 
seal mext time you're shopping. 
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QUICK RELIEF 
for Callouses, 
Tenderness, 
Burning at 
Bail of Foot 


Made of soft 
LATEX FOAM 
and NYLON 


Just like 
. Walking on Cushions in even 
the HIGHEST Heel Shoes! 


It's entirely NEW! Without adhesive, scientifically 
designed Dr. Scholl's BALL-O-FOOT Cushion loops 
over toe and nestles under ball of foot. Quickly 
relieves painful callouses, burning, tenderness. Gives 
priceless walking ease. Your shoe— not you—absaorbs 
the shock of each step. Flesh color. Worn invisibly. 
Washable. Only $1.25 pair at Drug, Shoe, Depart- 
ment and 5-10¢ Stores and Dr. Scholl’s Foot Com- 
fort® Shops. If not obtainable locally, order direct, 
enclosing $1.25. State if for woman or man. 


FAST RELIEF! 
To instantly lift painful shoe 
friction and hide the unsightly 
bulge, wear Dr. Scholl's BUNION REDUCER—a 
cushioning shield of soft rubber. Worn invisibly 
under stocking. Helps preserve shape of shoe. Only 
85¢ each. At Drug, Shoe, Dept. Stores everywhere. 
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Gardenias. Whoof!” He rolled his eyes. 
‘She wasn’t wearing anything but. And 
not very many of them, either.” 

Jan’s eyes narrowed. “How 
Uncle Jim!” 

Andy nodded. “He thinks of every- 
thing I ought to know about. He’s great, 
isn’t he?” 

Great! she thought. A thirtv-year-old 
man, an uncle at that, introducing an 
eighteen-year-old boy to a dive like The 
Swamp, a dancer like that Gardenias 
creature! She said slowly, “I don't believe 
Joyce, that’s the girl, the very nice girl, 
with whom I got you a date for tonight, 
has ever been to such a place, Andy.” 

Andy shrugged. “Oh, that’s okay. I 
hadn’t before either, you know. That’s 
why I’m here, to find out things.” 

His mother should have had better 
sense than to send him. She stared at him 
a moment. “I hope you won't feel you 


ike your 


have to do everything your Uncle Jim 
shows you, Andy. Or think that just be- 
cause he’s a certain kind of man, you 
ought to be that kind, too.” 

Andy gave her a look, first puzzled 
and then hostile. “What's the matter with 
the kind of man he is? He makes fifteen 
thousand dollars a year. He knows 
plenty about art and music and litera- 
ture, but he’s good at hunting and fishing 
and golf, too. He’s an all-around kind of 
guy, if you ask me. And swell to every- 
body. [I've been with him quite a few 
places since I got here and I could see 
how swell he was to everybody and 
everybody likes him. Besides,” the boy’s 
voice turned wickedly sly, just like Jim’s 
sometimes, “if you don’t think he’s great, 
why are you trying so hard to marry 
him?” 

“Why am [I trying so hard to what!” 
She drew a deep, furious breath. “Did he 
have the gall to tell you that I'm trying 
to marry him?” 

Now Andy smiled winsomely, just the 
way Jim did at times. “Aw, don't be 
mad. And don’t give up. I think you'd 
make a real cool aunt.” 

She had to laugh, but her reply never 
came. Jim’s back screen door had slam- 
med and there, coming across the garden, 
grinning that wide grin, was Jim. big, 
tall and just ugly enough to be attractive. 
Somehow, he managed to look very in- 
telligent, very successful and very un- 
trustworthy all at once. 

Something began pounding in her ears, 
but it wasn’t the pulse of a woman in 
love, she assured herself. No, indeed! Not 
any more. It was the pulse of righteous 
indignation. Taking a nice boy to see a 
shocking dancer! Saying Jan Moore was 
trying to marry him! Oh, if he only 
knew! 

How typical of him to pause en route 
to pet Elvis! Just as calling his office be- 
fore he came to greet her had been 
typical. He wanted to emphasize, didn't 
he, that he was in no special rush even 
though he hadn’t seen her for ten days? 
He wanted to be very sure that she 
understood that his feeling for her was in 
no way out of control. As if she were 
standing here full of girlish dreams and 
longings! The insufferable so-and-so! 

Finally, he arrived. After the slow 
approach that was supposed to put her 
in her place, he looked down at her with 
the intense, delighted look that was sup- 
posed to keep her, nevertheless, entranc- 
ed, the “smitten look” that, according 
to him, couldn’t be overdone. “Whew!” 
he said. 

He had deep-blue eyes and a lot of ex- 
perience. He was an expert at the look. 


She backed up a little. “What’s the mat- 
ter, dear? Out of breath from hurrying 
so?” 

His winsome smile now, the smile that 
said, “It doesn’t matter what you say; 
I know how you feel.” Although he didn't 
know how she felt; he didn’t at all. He 
said, “Why didn’t you tell me ten days 
were going to be such a long time? I 
missed you, honey. [ missed you like 
crazy.” 

That was the sort of thing he'd been 
saying ever since the beginning, ten 
months ago when he'd rented the house 
across the garden, the sort of thing that 
might be misinterpreted by hopeful ears 
but at the same time would bear court 
examination. A conspicuous lack of ref- 
erence to love or to marriage. “You really 
shouldn't have written me so often,” she 
told him because he hadn't written her 
at all while Charles had written her four 
times. 

Still the winsome smile. “I was afraid 
of what I might say, honey, and how you 
might use it against me.” Then, “Excuse 
us a minute, Andy.” He put his arms 
around her and his lips on hers. 

She had to admit he was an expert at 
this, too. Charles flashed across her mind, 
and she remembered she hadn't told him 
yet she had decided to marry him. She 
wasn't going to tell him until Sunday 
night. Oh, well, she thought, one for the 
road. 

Dimly, she heard Andy say, “Grufff!” 

She pulled away, somewhat shaken. 
“Really, dear!” she told Jim. 

His triumphant grin now. “Really 
yourself!” 

“She didn’t kiss that other guy like 
that.” Andy observed, “the guy we saw 
bringing her home.” 

“You mean Charles?” Jim chuckled. 
“Well, he’s the restrained type, Andy.” 

Andy hooted. “He must really be a 
square.” 

“He is not a square!” she flashed. The 
way Jim always tried to make Charles 
sound just too, too nice and no threat 
at all. 

Jim patted her cheek indulgently. 
“That's all right, honey; I’m really very 
jealous.” (Implying, of course, that her 
sole interest in Charles was to make him 
jealous. The ego of the man!) “Now you 
try to stay out of further mischief until 
Andy and I get back, will you? And give 
Andy’s date for tonight a call, too, huh? 


Tell her we'll pick her up about seven.” 


He brushed her nose with his fist. “Tell 
my date we'll leave here about six-thirty 
and be ready on time for once. Lord, you 
look good to me.” He bent his head and 
tried to kiss her again. 

But this time she pulled away fast. 
“You shouldn’t do that in front of 
Andy.” 

“Why not?” Andy asked. “I’m picking 
up pointers.” 

She was sure of that and ashamed now 
to have let Jim kiss her the first time. 
Maybe she could rationalize it so far as 
Charles was concerned. But how about 
Andy? There he stood, all young eyes 
and ears, seeing her not as just herself 
but as his date, Joyce, tonight and all the 
girls he’d know in college and all the 
women afterward, seeing Jim as himself 
in the future, too. We're guinea pigs for 
him, she thought, and she feit suddenly 
a tremendous responsibility. If only, 
somehow, she could make Jim feel it, 
too. 

Jim said, “Well, we’d better get going, 
Andy.” He started across the garden. 
“See you later, honey.” 


Andy gave her a wink. “See you lat 
Aunt Jan.” 

Aunt Jan. She noticed how Jim stiff 
ed momentarily then chose to saunter 
as if he hadn’t heard. Whenever possib 
Jim always pretended not to hear 
marks like that. Of course, there 
been other times when, backed into 
corner, he had had to say something. H 
classic dodge then was, “Now, don’t 
sult Jan’s intelligence. You know 
can do better than me.” 

But still he made fun of Charle 
“Naturally,” her mother had said, “men 
like that have no intention of marrying 
you themselves, darling, but still they 
don’t want you to marry anyone else 
They want you around, exclusively theirs 
so long as they're interested. Not that 
they won't drop you in a second as soon 
as they aren't.” 

With a sigh, Jan turned and went in- 
side. Well, thanks to Charles it didn’t 
matter any more. After Sunday night, 
she’d probably never see Jim again, and 
between now and then all that mattered 
was Andy. 

Maybe it was her maternal instinct 
stirring, the thought that someday she 
and Charles might have a son his age, 
but already this boy she had known only 
a few minutes mattered a lot to her. She 
would speak to Jim about him, she de- 
cided. Obviously, he worshipped Jim and 
Jim ought to be trying to set the best 
possible example. 


She was waiting in the garden, a little 
before six, when they returned, well- 
laden with boxes and sacks from the ex- 
pensive men’s store Jim always patron- 
ized. 

Jim whistled, noticing the new dress 
she had bought. Andy growled, “Grufff!” 
then added brightly, “I hope my date 
looks half as fancy. Did you call her, 
Aunt Jan? Is it all set?” 

“All set,” she smiled, deciding the 
“Aunt Jan” was really very sweet of him. 
“I don’t know how much Jim has told 
you about Joyce, Andy, but you’re lucky 
tonight.” 

Andy put on his leer. “Really good- 
looking, huh?” 

“Strictly grufff!” Jim assured him with 
a grin. 

“That's not what I meant!” she snap- 
ped. Maybe a woman’s sex appeal or 
lack of it was the principal concern with 
Jim, but Andy must be taught that other 
qualities were more important. “She’s an 
exceptionally fine girl, Andy — sweet, 
gracious, charming. And smart, too. 
She’s going to Varsity on a scholarship, 
you know.” 

“Varsity?” Andy looked impressed. 
“lll go in and put on my Ivy League 
tie. If I can find it.” He glanced down 
at all the boxes and sacks he was carry- 
ing. “Boy, you ought to see all the swell 
stuff for school Uncle Jim bought me. 
Thanks again, Uncle Jim.” 

She saw the affection and amusement 
on Jim’s face as Andy dashed inside. 
“The kid’s having himself a time,” Jim 
said. “I don’t think he'll ever forget all 
this.” 

“I'm sure he won't.” She drew a deep 
breath. “Jim, has it occurred to you 
that he’s watching every move you make 
and listening to everything you say? Has 
it occurred to you how much you're in- 
fluencing him? Your sister sent you a 
nice boy, the product of a nice town with 
a nice set of values...” 

Jim’s grin narrowed very slightly as if 
he knew what was coming. “So?” 
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“So you poke fun at Charles in front 
of him, just because Charles has some 


restraint. Then you put ona... kissing 
demonstration with me. And emphasize 
Joyce’s . . . Joyce’s grufff instead of her 


fine qualities. And just generally try to 

turn him into a tomcat like yourself. You 

even take him to a lowdown dive to see Yes a 

a female like Miss Gardenias!” ? you can 
Jim shook his head. “I didn’t take him 

to see Miss Gardenias, honey. I didn’t 


bring back 
even know she was there. The last time 
I was there they had a hot piano instead. dewy softness 
Besides, she was pretty pathetic. You to dried-out 


could be more exciting wrapped up to 
your chin in an old Indian blanket.” 

Now, don’t start that, she thought. She 
said, “Andy didn’t think Miss Gardenias 
was pathetic, Jim. Andy was enthralled. 
Have you ever heard of a vicious thing 
known as contributing to the delinquency 
of a minor?” 

Jim blinked, then laughed. “Oh, come 
now, honey, let’s not get ridiculous. I’m 
not supposed to be helping him with 
merit badges, you know. I’m supposed 
to be catching him up with the city boys 
his age. And wising him up for a few 
things so he'll be able to protect him- 
self.” a 

“Protect himself!” she muttered. “Well, 
all I can say, Jim, is that it’s a good thing 
you're not the marrying kind. You'd 
make a lousy father.” 

For a moment, he looked startled. 
Then he was his bland, smiling self 
again, patting her cheek, saying, “Honey, 
you've given me more trouble than all 
your predecessors combined, do you 
know that? Well, I guess I'd better be 
getting dressed.” 

With a sigh, she sank into one of the 
sling chairs. A lot of good that had done! 
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Andy was silent, too, but several times 
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would 
h pounded although, of 
rse, she knew he meant nothing per- 
Maybe not.” 

Hey. Uncle Jim!” Andy looked per- 
exed and aggrieved. “What are you 
ing to do? Pull a switch on me? 

4 switch?” Jim said. “How?” 


you thought I 


rier heart 


nm nx that 
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Okay Andy shrugs Just don't 
rget you fooled around twelve year 
fter yuu were my age.” He cleared 
roat Its a long way out here, isnt 

| mean would be silly for ail three 


to drive all this way again 
ing Joyce home 
Jim chuckled indulgently 
nting youd like the car for that pu 
ose, | dont see why not He glanced 
Jan Uniess you do.” 
1c had to smile. Whatever had come 
the man was really very nice. “If 
re e old enough to go to college, 
id enough to drive home alone,” 
onceded 


of them got 
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iT THC An [ La pt 
- hrough dinn : 
jo nd And wel at Oo 
4 bye they w plannin 
LAC 


Andy wasted no time in 
ting to his feet This he told Joyce, 


what I've been waiting for 


Jovce rose slowly, almost dreami! 


ind stepped into his arms. He looked 
flown at her. Jan distinctly heard him 
Whew'” just like Jim. They danced 
iway 
Jim cleared his throat 
going to be a terror.” 
Yes,” she agreed 
Pandora's box for him and now he wants 


“The _ kid’s 
“You've opened a 
to try everything in it. Jim, please don't 
let bim have the car to drive her home 

Jim stared at her a moment then 
shook his head 
I'd make a lousy father, but | must say 


lowly “Honey, maybe 


yvou'd make the most overcautious moth- 
4 er anybody could imagine. Why shouldn't 
he have the car? He’s a good driver: he’s 
i nice boy; she’s a nice girl. Maybe he’s 
feeling his oats a little tonight. Maybe 
he'll get his face slapped. So what? He'll 
learn a little caution; she'll get a little 


wractice in handling the opposite sex. 
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semege— 


4 


It'll be good for both of them. Educa- 


uonai 
“Educational.” she muttered 
Jim said dryl They tell me it’s a 


sure sign of advancing years when you 


begin to worry about the young. SMap 

out of it. honey.” He rose A little danc- 

nz i what you need. You know ire 
babe yet yourself.” 

I'm aging.” she sighed as she rose, 
eats 

He put his arms around her. “You look 
ne nineteen.” 

‘An aging bachelor girl he observ- 
ed ndistracted. “Still indulgmeg in that 
n tion or adolescents called the 
jate. But tired of it, Jim, thoroughly 
red yf " 


r 


looked at her curi- 


house. I expect you by one-thirty, 
Andy. One-thirty at the latest.” 

Okay Andy grinned happily 
‘Thanks a lot, Uncle Jim. See you later, 


He danced Joyce to the edge 


floor then followed her out 
tables toward the entrance 


dh hope they 


worrieciy I 


actually are gore to a snow 


Jim chuckled. “I didn’t know 


you had 

such dark thoughts.” 
I've heard you talk to that cat She 
followed him a few st Jim, I'm 





ying to marry Charles 


What!” She 





could feel him stiffen. 
Then aughed Oh, come, honey! 
Don’t try to scare me.” 


“I'm not trying to 


She smiled wearily 


scare you. I mean it.” 
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Make table flowers or corsage in your choice of light or dark 
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Kit includes plastic foam for leaves 


and flowers, wire, patterns and instructions. Table flowers. No. 
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give choice of color and flower. 


Please order from Mrs. Ivy Clark 


481 University 


Price, 50 cents per kit. 


Corsage. 


Price, 50 cents per kit. Please 
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ly and. of course, warily. “What's all 


She hadn't intended to tell him until 


Sunday night, but she heard it coming 


gut, not the way she'd planned, rather 


flippantly, but slowly and honestly. “I 


started dating at fourteen. Jim. Eleven 


years is a long time. Most of my friends 
my age have children by now and 
She stopped Andy and 
were there, dancing close beside them 


Andy 


because Joyce 


‘there’s a 
kind of 


Uncle Jim,” said, 


late show Joyce and I would 
| wonder if you'd mind if we 


You and Aunt 


like to see 
took the car and left now 
Jan can stay here and dance and I'll 
come back and pick you up after the 
show 

Jim smiled indulgently as he stopped 
dancing and fished in his pocket for the 
keys. “After the show, you'd better take 


Joyce home. We'll grab a cab when we're 


ready. Let’s see ” He glanced at his 
watch Twenty minutes to get to the 
show, two hours for the show, an hour 


to take Joyce home and get back to the 


[he scoundrel decided to look grave. 


No, Jan. Charles isn’t even in your 
class.” 

It was her turn to laugh. “He’s one of 
He’s kind; 
he’s good: he’s well read and well bred. 
What do you 


mean he isn’t in my class? I consider him 


the smartest lawyers in town 


He’s even nice-looking 
quite a catch.’ 

Now the devil chose to look shocked. 
‘Is that what you're looking for, a catch? 
Doesn't it make any difference to you 
that he’s going to bore you to death, 
that he hasn't any sense of humor, that 
you're not the same kind of people at 
all?” 

“We're very much the same kind of 
people.” she said firmly. “We want exact- 
ly the same things out of life.” 

“And what’s that?” he asked, his voice 
contemptuous. “A darling little ranch- 
style house in the suburbs, with friends 
to come in on Saturday nights and dip 
potato chips into garlicky cream cheese 
while you all watch Babies 
howling at night and sitters to 


television 


baby 





worry about. And polio shots and Santa 

Claus and the Home-and-Schoo! and the 

Boy Scouts or the Girl Guides. Then all 

that teen-age backtalk from them and 

the worrying about them and, after that, t i 
a small fortune to send them to college 

Then, just when you're set to enjoy the 

finished product, they get married and J 
you're nothing but somebody's father- 7 z 
in-law to be endured for a week's visit 

a year 

I'll be a mother-in-law,” she correct 
ed. He was even more bitter about mar- 
riage and parenthood than she had real- 
ized And a happy one,” she added 
“Oh. isn't that Mr. Hudson over there?” 
Neilson P. Hudson, one of the regional 
vice-presidents of Jim’s company. She 
and Jim had had dinner with him several 
times when he was in town 

Jim frowned ‘He sees us. | should 
have known better than to come here. | 
knew this was where he was stopping this 
time Well, I guess well have to say 
‘hello.’ But, | wanted to talk to you 

She smiled weeltly Too ite any 
how, pet.” 

Just saying “hello” to Mr. Hudson 
proved impossible. He wanted to join 
forces, dance with Jan, storm to Jim 
about his fears the Controlled Materials 
Plan would be revived At twelve, he 
wanted them to come up to his room ‘ s 
so Jim could see the instructions hed 
sent the home office that afternoon. Then 
he insisted on calling room service for 
sandwiches and coffee a 

Jue endured it all pleasantly For old 
times sake, she told herself 
to try to show Jim what a valuable as- 
sistant she would be. interested u 1s 
work, gracious to all the people who 
were important to him nderstanding 
when business intruded upon their fun 
And all the time, she thought he had 
had that attitude about marriage. Oh, 
what a dope she'd been! 

He glanced at her and the glance 
stuck Abruptly. he said, “I'm sorry, 
Mr. Hudson, but we absolutely have to 
leave now It’s almost one-thirty and 
my teen-age nephew will be home. wor- 
dering where we are.” 

‘Too bad.” Mr. Hudson smiled I 
was enjoying this. You've got a nice girl 
there, Jim. Don't let her get away 

Jim’s chuckle was forced, she decided 
He does like me, she thought. He 1s 
going to miss me. She supposed she 
should draw satisfaction from that, but 
she didn't. somehow 

He was silent all the way to the cab. 
They got in and, except for giving the 
driver their address, he still was silent. 

‘Hello?” she ventured after a few 
blocks. 

He turned to face her. “Sorry, honey 
I guess I'm a little depressed. It just 

well, it took me by surprise. And 
then running into old Hudson * He @ 
shrugged. “Although that probably was 
a good thing. At least, it gave me time 
to think. Jan, I'm sorry I tried to knock 
down Charles to you. Actually, he must , . 
be a swell guy in every way or you 
wouldn't be marrying him.” He shook 
his head. “After the advice I’ve given 
Andy, too 3 

“What advice?” 

He shrugged again. “Oh, just that 
sooner or later somebody you really like 
is going to give you the bounce to marry 
somebody else. You have to expect it. 
You have to take it with good grace. So, 
the best of everything to you, honey 
May you have all the happiness which | 
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know you thoroughly deserve.” 

“Thanks,” she managed, and she swal- 
lowed hard. 

The last few blocks rolled by, and they 
were getting out of the cab in front of 
his house. A completely dark house, 
she noticed uneasily. How come? It 
was a quarter to two now, and Jim had 
told Andy to be home by one-thirty. 

“Guess Andy's gone to bed,” Jim ob- 
served. He stepped down the sidewalk 
to peer into the garage. “No, just your 
car.” He turned and stared down the 
empty street as if expecting his to ap- 
pear. “Well,” he said dubiously after a 
moment, “maybe Joyce invited him in 
for something to eat.” 

“Maybe,” Jan conceded. 
age are always hungry.” 


“Kids that 


He was scowling down the street now. 
“But, dammit, I told him one-thirty at 
the latest. I made that very clear. And 
that was being generous.” 

“Yes,” she began, “I suppose 

Alarm came to his voice. “Jan, you 
don’t suppose he’s had an accident?” 

The same possibility had occurred to 
her. “Why don’t I call Joyce?” she sug- 
gested. 

“Would you?” he asked eagerly. “Of 
course, he’s not very late, but well, 
I feel sort of responsible. Come on; use 
nvy phone.” 

Mrs. Matthews, Joyce’s mother, an- 
swered. “Oh, yes, Jan.” Her tone was 
frosty. “Joyce is here. She’s in bed. She’s 
been home since eleven.” 

“Since eleven?” Jan frowned. 

but where’s Andy?” 

“I’m sure I wouldn't know,” Mrs. 
Matthews’ had dropped another 
degree. “The next time you get Joyce 
a date, Jan, I hope it won't be with 
someone who promises her a movie but, 
instead, finds a dark parking place and 

well, you can Joyce, 
thank heaven, insisted he bring her 
home. He did, but he didn’t even apolo- 
gize. In fact, he announced that he was 
going to find himself someone more ‘in 
the mood.’” 

Miserably, Jan 
Mrs. Matthews. Please tell Joyce how 
sorry I am.” Then she hung up and 
looked starkly at Jim. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded. 
“Why the apologies?” 

She told him. “And Andy didn’t even 
say he was sorry, Jim. He just told 
Joyce, all right, he’d find someone who 
was more ‘in the mood.” 

“More in the mood !" Jim jump- 
ed up from his chair. “Oh, for the love 
of Pete! Just because I told Elvis not 
to waste any time on any cat who wasn’t 
in the He groaned. “Where the 
devil is he? Where'd he think he’d find 
somebody in the mood?” 

“You tell me,” she said slowly. 
“You're the one who's been ‘educating’ 
him.” An idea occurred. “The Swamp?” 

Jim pointed a finger at her. “That’s a 
good idea. The place was overrun with 
juvenile delinquents last night. Let’s grab 
a cab and get down there.” 

“Don’t be silly.” Already she was fish- 
ing in her purse. “Let’s use my car. 
Here.” She handed him the keys. 

That drive across town was one she 
was sure she never would forget. Usu- 
ally Jim was as easygoing about his 
driving as: about everything else. Not to- 
night. Even so, when they zoomed 
down the’ shabby side street that led to 
The Swamp, its neon tubing was dark. 


“But 


voice 


imagine. 


said, “I'm so sorry, 


“Closed!” Jim muttered. “Well, I 
should have remembered everything 


stops early in this town. Everything ex- 
cept . . .” He looked at her startled. 
“But, no, he wouldn't go there.” 

“Where?” She didn’t like the sudden 
grimness on his face. 

“An after-hours place I told him about, 
like a fool. I even showed him where 
it was,” Jim said, driving on down the 
street. He took a sharp right turn then, 
after a block, a left. A dozen dingy 
blocks raced by, then he shouted. “Do 
you see that? It’s my car and look at 
that wheel over the curb! The kid must 
be drunk!” 

He stopped her car behind his. They 
were directly in front of an old apart- 
ment building where lights were burning 
behind drawn blinds on the second floor. 
“That's it up there,” he growled. “Now, 
where would you be safer? Out here 
alone or in there with me?” 

“With you,” she decided quickly. 

They went inside, started up the dim- 
ly lit stairs, then stopped at the sound 
of a door opening above them. A man’s 
voice said, “I don’t care if you are Mr. 
Kirkland’s nephew, kid. You're drunk. 
Now, get going and take your girl with 
you. Hey! You can’t go to sleep here.” 

A girl’s mocking voice replied: “Oh 



















YOU WERE ASKING 


Chillin 


Question: 





How can | mend a cut-glass 
vase? 
—Mrs. J. W., Hanover, Ont. 





Answer: 





Many hardware stores carry 
a strong waterproof cement 
for mending glass. 
this, 
Melt it in an enamel sauce- 
pan, dip the broken edges 
in while the alum is soft and 
then hold the pieces to- 
gether with adhesive tape. 


Failing 
try powdered alum. 


Remove the tape when the 
cement is dry. Be sure to 
wash the pan as soon as you 
are finished or the alum will 


cake on the pan. 


yes he can, daddy-o. And he’s too heavy 
for me.” 


Jim said, “Wait here, Jan.” He started 
on up the stairs just as a buxom teen-age 
girl in tight blue jeans started down. She 
gave him a bold, appraising look. Then 
her glance darted to Jan. With a toss 
of her scraggly blond pony tail, she 
hurried on by. 

Jim’s voice came from above, angrily. 
“Sure, he’s my nephew, Art. And what 
was the idea of letting him in? Can't 
you see he’s just a kid?” 

“So help me, Mr. Kirkland,” the man 
sounded desperately anxious to appease 
Jim, “he just got here. He was like that 
when he came. I didn’t serve Kim noth- 
ing at all.” 

“Who was that girl with him, Art?” 

“I never laid eyes on her before, Mr. 
Kirkland. He brought her with him. He 
sure didn’t pick her up here. Want me 





to help you get him down the stairs?” 

“I'd appreciate it,” Jim’s voice was 
flat and dead. 

Morning pouring into 
Jan’s apartment, when a knock at her 
door from the sleep that 
finally had come. She rose groggily, put 
on her robe and went to see who it was. 

It was Andy, looking red of eye, white 
of face and altogether miserable. “Aunt 
Jan,” he cleared his throat then groaned 
and put his hand to his head. “Aunt 
Jan, I just want to say I’m sorry about 
last night, and I’m never going to be- 
have like that again. I mean it. Uncle 
Jim’s right.” 

“Right about what?” She glanced to- 
ward Jim’s door, but there was no sign 
of him. 

“About everything he said.” Andy 
gave her a ghost of his old grin. “Man, 
I wish you could have heard him this 
morning! He lit into me for about an 
hour, I guess. Then the cat came home 
and he threw the cat out. I mean he’s 
really changed!” 

“He sounds it,” Jan managed with an- 
other glance at his door. “Oh, here he 
comes now.” And her heart began 
pounding, as always, more than always. 

His face was grave. His walk was 


sunlight was 


roused her 


grave. So was his voice when he spoke 
to Andy. “You tell Aunt Jan you were 
sorry?” 


“Yes, sir,” Andy said. 

Aunt Jan? she thought. 

“Tell her you’re going to behave your- 
self from now on?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell her you called Joyce to apolo- 
gize?” 

Andy shook his head. “But I did, 
Aunt Jan. I apologized and apologized 
and she finally said she’d give me an- 
other chance. She’s going out driving 
with me this morning. Uh, Uncle Jim, 
don’t you think I'd better get started?” 

Jim nodded. “But don’t forget what 
I told you, Andy. You step out of line 
again and you've lost an uncle for life. 
I mean it.” 

“You don’t need to worry,” Andy as- 
sured him fervently. “Uncle Jim, you 
don’t need to about me _ ever 
again.” He turned and started toward 
the garage, stopped and called over his 
shoulder. “And good luck, Uncle Jim. I 
sure hope she says ‘yes.’ ” 

Jan caught her breath. “Yes to what, 
Jim?” 

He began to grin. “Now, honey, don’t 
rush me. I’ve never proposed to a girl 
before and . sé 

She heard herself saying, “You're do- 
ing just fine.” 

“Well, I really don’t know just how, 
but 

“But what?” 

She could see the confident grin for- 
saking him, and his words came awk- 
wardly, “But I guess I love you.” 

“You guess you do?” 

“I know it.” He swallowed visibly. 
“All last night I kept saying to myself, 
“You can’t let her marry Charles, you 
dope. You love her. You're crazy about 
her. You can’t go through the next fifty 
years without her!’ ” 


worry 


She looked at the earnestness in his 
eyes and said, “Oh, Jim, that’s all I 
wanted to hear.” What she'd waited so 
long to hear. “Yes! The answer is ‘yes’! 
What in the world is that?” Something 
soft. brushing against her ankles. She 
glanced down and there was Elvis. 

Jim grinned down at him. “Cat, why 
don’t you get smart, too?” he asked. @ 
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i CHATELAINE’S INVITATION TO BEAUTY 
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: —from New York 
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10- BY VIVIAN WILCOX 
gn 
ms The chemise dress—big news in Paris in the fall (re- 
md member our Paris report in September?) is fast becom- 
nis ing the big fashion on this continent too. If you think this 
an waistless—or almost waistless—dress is just “too peculiar,” 
ne try it. Once you’ve grown accustomed to it you'll discover 
= it’s not only the most comfortable fashion imaginable, but 
- it can be very appealing. Watch for the newest Canadian 
he versions for spring in next month’s Chatelaine. 
an 
a The shortened hemline—is a fact. In New York the 
™ . rule is one inch above mid-calf. We say: shorten your 
a. skirts in front of a full-length mirrer and stop when you've When WINTER comes 
sacne > jeng é Ss TS ] Ss ac o . 
reached the length that is personally most becoming. -Skin needs NIVEA 
® 1958 spring colors: Beige frosted with white is the 
~ season’s neutral. In the lighter spectrum look for soft yel- Whaley, nae ae your oti, rob Rt of Re notes 
‘ : - oils. Nivea Creme contains Eucerite, a substance which, 
lows, sunny corals and geranium. But green is the coming repleces the ecturel aie of thii:sith-whelines heme -auet 
> color—as we predicted in the fall—-newsy because of its skin soft, smooth, young-looking. Protect your skin 
long absence. There are yellowed greens, grass greens; this winter with Nivea Creme, the cream of many uses. 
i, greens that are greyed, bronzed. You will see them repeat- Tubes 35¢ & 63¢—Jar $1.10 
‘ ed in shoe leathers too. 
: The accent’s on you: look for a new yellowed lipstick color, “Canary + 
7 Red,” to team with all the fashion colors. above. The accent is on eyes ( anges A ecting 
, . . . for brows try a pencil with a built-in sharpener. Use a grey-blue 
; pencil shade for a subtle effect. For lashes, try liquid mascara (no CANADIAN GOVERN 
: water necessary). A new one supplies a measured amount, applied MENT ANNUITIES 
. swiftly and evenly from a finely threaded wand. 


1 : 1. INCOME TAX EXEMPTION 


Jewelry and fancery: New York designer Paul- AC , i 

; ine Trigere accessorizes her spring fashions with anadian Government Annuity contracted 

] £ beads. H e ia | for by a taxpayer on his own life may now 

o 2S ads ‘Tr -wes »g - saris alifc . ‘ ° 

I ong ropes of beads. Her newest idea — pear qualify for registration as a Retirement Sav- 
alternated with beads covered in the dress fabric. ings Plan under the Income Tax Act. 
Designer Anthony Blotta fills the necklines of his Premiums paid on such a Canadian Government 

beautifully tailored suits with cloudy froths of che- Annuity may be deducted from earned income 

| nille-dotted veiling—suit-colored dots on a neutral thus effecting a saving in personal income tax, 


the amount of the deduction being subject to 


background — couldn’t be pret- : ol 
certain conditions. 


tier. Nostalgia of the thirties... 
both Jane Derby and Trigere 
showed barebacked, sleeveless 


2. LOWER PREMIUM RATES 


Purchasers of Canadian Government Annuities 
after April 1, 1957, will benefit from reduced 
premium rates reflecting an increase in the 
interest rate. 


For full information consult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES 
REPRESENTATIVE, or mail postage free the coupon below: 


dresses for resort wear — with 
bright neckerchiefs knotted on 
the left shoulder. 





And the hats—might have been inspired by Carmen 
Miranda. High-rising turbans envelop the head. So do 











. the new deep-crowned cloches. At Anthony Blotta, hats Pon natal temmeniione wer eer eres ----------; 
look like inverted flower pots complete with hole at the j TO: DIRECTOR, CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES | 
top. For those who want width in their hats, there are | DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 
youthful upbrimmed bretons in the Chanel manner . . . KI a (POSTAGE FREE) 7C2 

, ‘ . P lease d lete informati c di 
sailors and padres (yes, copied from the French curé) | aoniiies ea ect Is —~ Soran 
. all worn back, off the face. FEDERAL Ry meen Ds sic kcik.c dun eee ee eee tee 60S. | 
DEPARTMENT | (Mr. /Mrs./ Miss) | 
Your spring °58 suit—could be last year’s brought OF JP live at ee cece eee e eee eewennereeees innaden sie 
up to date with an overblouse. If your suit has colored Bou ; veer ee eee eres eens Men essechen Leasamnin iy 2. eRe Eee : 
flecks. choose one of the colors for the blouse .. . if LABOUR j Ave when annuity to stort ...... Telephone ................. | 
plain, consider a floral pattern. * ! 1 understand that information given will be held strictly confidential. ) 
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CHATELAINE SAYS MAKE IT FROM A PATTERN 


Fresh as a flower to meet the spring 


collar and neat pocket flaps. Best fabric choice: a gaily printed 


2368: Ready for spring and on into summer—a simple high-necked 
solid-color linen. 


linen, cotton, silk or rayon for the dress: a 


sleeveless dress with full skirt of unpressed pleats. The jacket, 
cotton, rayon or silk for the jacket. Sizes 11 to 18. 50 cents. 


brief in length, lined with the dress fabric. has smartly rounded 


Order {rom your Simplicity Pattern dealer or from the Pattern Department, Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 














LIVING 


IN 25 YEARS continued from page 11 





The students of 1983 will be accustomed to television teachers. In this 
classroom, several subjects are being taught simultaneously, one on the big 
screen, another on desk sets. Earphones separate sounds. 


YOUR CHILDREN 


better looking, better educated than you... 


The young adults of 1983 — today’s 
babies—will have many of the things 
that their mothers want for them. They'll 
be healthier, wealthier and less hard- 
working than we are. They'll spend a 
weekend in Ceylon or Sweden as casually 
as their mothers went to the summer cot- 
tage. They'll have more education (al- 
though not more years at school) than 
the generation that raised them. Many 
business and household chores—typing, 
filing, dishwashing, dusting or rushing for 
a ringing telephone—will be taken over 
by machines. The work of human beings 
will be to supervise the machines’ labors 
and devise new tasks for them. Our chil- 
dren will work only four days a week. 

There'll be fewer diseases to be feared 
in 1983 than in 1958. Many of the in- 
fectious ones — measles and mumps — 
will be better controlled and, in conse- 
quence, there will be fewer serious 
chronic ailments as aftereffects. Similar- 
ly, cancer, heart diseases and mental ill- 
nesses will be more effectively treated and 
therefore less fearful. To meet the emo- 
tional stresses imposed by more and 
more mechanization, our children will 
seek the help of psychiatrists much more 
readily than we do. 

Besides being healthier than their 
mothers, the young women of 1983 will 
be prettier. Their cosmetics will incor- 
porate a good many medical characteris- 
tics. so that the effects will be truly long- 
lasting. They'll change the color of their 
hair easily and often. Nightly settings 
will be as unfashionable then as curl 
papers are now. Shampoos will also con- 
dition the hair to retain its curl. 

Clothes will be as easy to care for in 
1983 as complexions and hair. A woman 
won't worry about being caught in the 
rain in the variety of synthetic fibres 
she'll be wearing. Trustworthy fabric per- 
formance will be taken for granted. Irons 
will be obsolete. And so will pinched 
feet. 

The shoes of the future will be as sup- 
ple and soft as babies’ boots but com- 
pletely weatherproof. With at least sever- 
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al small cars per family and convenient- 
ly close rapid transit, even teen-agers will 
wear out their shoes slowly. 

Teen-agers will be taller than their 
parents were at the same age. But in at 
least a couple of respects they'll be the 
same. They'll regard their parents as 
being absurdly old-fashioned and un- 
sophisticated. And they'll laugh, as you 
did, at the strange appearance of their 
parents in the twenty-five-year-old pic- 
tures in the family album. 

Preparing your children for the work- 
ing world, you won’t go wrong if you use 
the same rule as your parents applied: 
the new generation needs more education 
than the old. Automation will only ac- 
celerate certain trends that are already 
apparent on the Canadian employment 
scene: the great growth of the profes- 
sions, an increased demand for scien- 
tists (especially engineers), the expansion 
of government size and function and a 
drop in the number of jobs available to 
unskilled workers. Machines will do the 
routine jobs in 1983. More complicated 
and creative work will be reserved for 
human beings. 

You'll encourage your daughter, not 


to be a filing clerk or stenographer 
(bosses will dictate letters directly to 


machines), but rather to be a secretary, 
capable of understanding the complex 
machinery of future offices and supervis- 
ing it. It will be worth your daughter’s 
while to learn, because she’ll undoubted- 
ly be coming back to work as soon as 
her children don’t need all her presence 
and attention. Or she may not marry— 
by 1983 there'll be a larger supply of 
women than men in this country. 

The growth of automation, combined 
with shrinkage in the work week, will 
mean new opportunities in jobs related 
to leisure activities. Travel, entertain- 
ment, adult education, library science: 
these are only a few of the fields that 
the young adult of 1983 can profitably 
enter. 

Sociologists and town planners will be 
in great demand in a world that is 


steadily becoming more uncomfortably 
crowded. For the same reason, psychia- 
trists and psychologists will be kept busy. 
So will the agronomists, conservationists, 
soil scientists and dietitians who must 
figure out the most efficient ways of 
feeding more and more people on the 
same amount of land. 

If your daughter is good at science, 
she'll be especially lucky. There just 
won't be enough men to do the essential 
work in such fields as atomic energy, 
electronics, exploration geophysics and 
engineering. As aeronautical and chemi- 
cal engineers, there will be almost un- 
limited opportunities for women. 

A three-day weekend, an electronic 
kitchen, clothes that demand almost no 
care, a television screen-baby sitter: these 
facts of life in the future add up to com- 
fort and convenience, but not necessarily 
contentment. The babies who are as new 
now as 1958 are headed for a highly 
mechanized world. Unless they have spe- 
cial talents for coping with it, they will 
be plagued with as many fresh problems 
as there are new products on the market 
in 1983. 


Besides providing your children with 
more education than you yourself prob- 
ably had, you'll be asked to play a more 
direct part in the education process than 
your parents did. A quarter of a century 
from now, the tremendous need for train- 
ed people will have pressured society 
into more efficient use of its school sys- 
tem. The schools will be required to con- 
centrate only on education. 

Because the school curricula will be 
intensive, rather than extensive, students 
will spend fewer years in classrooms and 
more will graduate as specialists (at an 
earlier age) than ever before. They'll be 
at least partly television-trained and 
they'll have missed the kind of sociable 
learning that apparently aimless class- 
room discussion provides. You'll need to 
fill in the gaps in their education for 
adulthood. 

You can begin by teaching your chil- 
dren early that machines depend for their 
efficiency on precise use by their masters. 
As the anthropologist, Margaret Mead, 
has pointed out, our generation, which 
was reared when parents were trying to 





HOW YOUR CLUB CAN WIN 


$100 


IN RECOGNITION of the outstanding contribution made by 
women’s groups in Canada, Chatelaine announces an annual 
Club Award. The award will be made in June to the wom- 
en’s volunteer group which has made the best contribution 
to its community in 1957. We are interested in contribution 
per member (in either time or money) so that a small group 
has just as big a chance as a large one. If your group took 
part in an outstanding project in 1957, write in and tell us 
about it. Describe what it was, what the club did, how many 
members, woman hours and how much money was involved. 
The Chatelaine Club Award will be presented to the winning 
group together with a cheque for one hundred dollars. En- 
tries must be in by March 1, 1958. 





free children from the burdens of pun- 
ishment, anxiety and compulsion is now 
“singularly free from any respect for 
accuracy.” A new regard for precision, 
based upon “a clear and vivid apprecia- 
tion of the conditions under which things 
will work,” is an essential requirement, 
in Dr. Mead’s view, for security in the 
world of the future. 

It’s trite but profoundly true that the 
world of 1983 will be a smaller com- 
munity than our own. Russia’s whirling 
Sputniks have already shortened the dis- 
tance between Shanghai and Saskatoon. 
Your children will be living in imme- 
diate contact with peoples who neither 
look nor behave in the same way as we 
do. If you pass on to them the misap- 
prehension that people who are different 
are somehow inferior, you'll immensely 
complicate your children’s lives. 

Their own local Canadian community 
will be more cramped than the one in 
which you grew up. To live agreeably 
and well with their neighbors, your chil- 
dren will need to have a high regard for 
the rights of others. 


Another lesson which your children 
will learn with profit is how to live (and 
work) with people who are much older 
than they. 


But the most important problem—and 
opportunity—which you can help your 
children to meet is how to use their vast- 
ly increased leisure. 

We will need to realize that leisure is 
a much bigger word than we thought; 
that it doesn’t necessarily mean watch- 
ing television or throwing a beach ball; 
that it originally meant time free from 
labor to do many things, including !earn- 
ing. 

in 1983 you can learn a second ian- 
guage or how to bake bread. You can 
introduce your children to their past in 
museums and art galleries and libraries. 
Even where both parents are working 
(and more mothers will be working a 
quarter of a century from now), families 
will have enough leisure time together 
to develop their individual and collective 
resources richly. There’ll be a lot more 
to learn in 1983 than in 1958. And 
luckily, there’ll be a lot more time for 
learning. @ 
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H appy, happy New Year everyone — have you all 
made lots of resolutions to be especially good this 
year? Here is a little poem to help you — and of 
course you will find a message when you read down 
the left-hand side and fill in the missing letters — 


Are you bu-y every day ANSWER: 
Happy, h-althy, bright and gay? 

Are you helping do your sh-re 

Playing -afely, being fair? 


Put your best in all you d- 


wywudaunodz 
qidqdaa> 


You will the- be happy too 


| think it would be 
nice if we all had our 
very own calendars 
too. Take the calen- 
dar pad from one of 
the calendars that 
your Mother says you 
can have. First go 
through it and mark 
all the religious holidays you observe. You can use 
colored crayons because most festivals have their own 
special colors; there are stickers available at the 
stores too with various religious symbols on them that 
you could use. Mark the birthdays of your family 
and friends with small seals and write the name on 
the seal. Don't forget Halloween, Valentine Day, 
St. Patrick's Day and Thanksgiving — there are 
stickers sold for those days too! To make your calen- 
dar really complete mark in the days of special inter- 
est to us as Canadians. Our country's birthday is the 
first of July you know and | am sure your teachers at 
school or your librarian could help you find a lot of 
other important historical dates and birthdays of fa- 
mous Canadians — I'd really like to know how you 
get along with this project —- maybe you'd have 
time to make one for me too!!! 








CHATTY 


~CHIPMUNK 


Make your own personal calendar 








pad to keep you up-to-date 


N ow for a crossword puzzle. | wanted this to look a little like 
an hourglass which was used for telling time long ago and has 


come to be a symbol for New Year's — Answer on page 47. 
! 

ACROSS DOWN c | 
1. A sticky substance 2. Like | \ 
5. Pouring part 3. To view 
9. Ocean 4. To speak i 
10. To fry in 6. Also i 
11. Drink like a dog 7. Kind of grain 
12. A kind of tree 8. Not down 2 
14. Not in 13. 1 
15. Finders 14. Either 


18. 


19 
21 


35 


36. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


To see with 
After nine 


. High structure 
23. 
24. 
26. 
27. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
34, 


A little drink 


Woter faucet 


Gaiety 

Chewing substance 
Snake-like fish 
Favorite 

At this time 

To speak 


To hear with 

Gait of a horse 
Kind 

Belonging to Mary 
Middle of the day 


16. Snake-like fish 
17. Same as 16 
19. Spinning toy 
20. Used in fishing 
21. Metal 

22. Cloth 

23. Pout 

25. Kind of boat 
26. Handled 

28. Morning 

29. Hearing organ 
30. Vegetable 

31. Attempt 

33. Court 

34. Forward 

37. Same as 34, 
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Now how about making a book to keep all the 
games and puzzles and things that | have shown ‘ 
you. You can use a new scribbler or loose-leaf 
notebook. It looks nice if you use a piece of 
colored construction paper between each section 


Good-by for now, 


— see you soon 


— these dividers and the cover can be decor- 

ated with the nice little drawings that 

are used on my page every month. 

Even some of you older boys and girls ° 
might like to do this to give as a pres- 

ent to a younger friend — they'd give 

lots of pleasure. Try decorating them 

with your own drawings. It could be 

fun making your own designs. 
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THROW OUT OLD-STYLE 
MUSIC LESSONS 


Continued from page 4 


developed. With my system, she would 

work at her instrument only under the 

supervision of her teacher, and the bad 
habits could never take root. 

At this point you're probably thinking 
with a fair amount of scepticism, “It 
sounds fine, but how does she know it 
will work?” 

First, | know from my experience with 
my own children and, secondly, because 
I know that the group method has al- 
ready produced fine musicians and ap- 
preciative amateurs. For the first year or 
two of their studies I supervised my 
daughters’ practicing. Then came the re- 
bellious years when they both fought 
against any help and any practicing. (I 
wish to state right here and now that 
having musical parents has nothing what- 
soever to do with children’s willingness 
to practice.) 

I persevered with them as best I could 
but, three years ago, when I was too ill 
to fight the battles, the regular practicing 
ceased. Their teacher reported that they 
worked like little fiends at their twice- 
weekly lessons and enjoyed themselves 
immensely. She then wrote down elab- 
orate instructions for their practicing 
periods, which they completely ignored. 

To my utter astonishment, and their 
teacher's, they did just as well at their 
examinations as they had in the years 
when | was battling it out with them to 
practice thirty or forty-five minutes daily. 

rhis set me to thinking as follows: 

(a) If children with no supervision at 
home develop bad habits in_ their 
practicing; 

(b) If children with help at home rebel 
about practicing; 

(c) Why practice at home at all? 
lo bolster my convictions I recalled 

a story told to my brother-in-law Mur- 
ray Adaskin by Nathan Milstein, the 
world-famous Russian violinist, about 
his early training. As a child of five, Mil- 
stein was taken to a well-known teacher 
of violin. He was brought into a class 
with other children, handed a_ violin, 
shown its construction, and how to hold 
the bow. 

At the end of the hour lesson, the 
children were sent home and were not 
allowed to take their violins with them. 
They came each day for their hour ses- 
sion and, for three years, none of 
them possessed a violin of their own and 
were ordered not to touch an instrument 
at any time, without supervision by the 
teacher! 

At the end of three years, they all 
possessed good techniques, with no bad 
habits. Those who showed real talent for 
solo playing went on then to more ad- 
vanced teaching at the Conservatory and 
were trained for concert careers, with the 
ensuing responsibility of practicing alone. 

Others, who were competent players 
also, but who lacked the necessary fire 
and drive for concert playing, were train- 
ed for orchestral work. 

I drop my idea into the music teach- 
ers’ laps — they must take it from 
there. @ 

(Editor’s note: We should like to know 

how many parents agree with Naomi 

Adaskin’s observations on conventional 

music lessons, and what you think of her 

proposals.) 
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How to be beautiful 


Do you buy beauty ... or merely collect cosmetics? There’s a big 
difference. The wrong shade of lipstick, the wrong kind of face cream 
have never improved a complexion yet. Today you can eliminate 
guesswork ...and get your money’s worth every time. You simply try 
before you buy, selecting cosmetics by Be auty Counselor, in your 
own home. It’s a foolproof, fabulous system! Yet these superb 
preparations cost no more than “counter” brands. Why not mail 


this coupon now? 


Beale Counsobs 


CUSTOM-FITTED COSMETICS 









Tet Of 


Se pene oy 
Gu 


aranteed by > 


Good Housekeeping 
Stor 


at 






£8 sovranst® 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO © GROSSE POINTE, MICH, © LONDON, ENGLAND 





on a budget! 






For flattering cosmetics, 
try before 


you buy. 


Beauty Counselors of Canada Ltd. Dept. V, Windsor, Ont. 


Please have a Counselor visit me for a free consultation and try- 


on test from this Show Case. 


A stimulating career interests me. How may I qualify as a 


Beauty Counselor? I am over 25. 
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interchange—o/ ideas! 


OTORISTS entering this interchange, where 

one Canadian highway joins another, are 
heading—everywhere in Canada. North to vaca- 
tion lands; west to British Columbia; east to the 
Atlantic Provinces and a thousand places in 
between. 

They are travelling on business, on pleasure, 
on errands of mercy. Some just want to look at 
the scenery; they’ve lots of time. Some have a 
plane to catch at the airport; every second 
counts. Some drive 200,000 miles a year. Some 
drive less than a thousand. 

Readers of Canadian magazines and business 
papers are just as varied in their tastes, needs 
and aspirations as these motorists. Some want to 
keep up with the news . . . some want to see 
behind the scenes. Some want to read about 
people who have “done things” . . . some want 
to learn how to “do it themselves.” Some want 
light fiction . . . some want a thoughtful opinion. 


One thing they all want—a Canadian point 
of view. 


...The need to preserve these intangibles is real. 


Canada’s periodical publications are the “in- 
terchange” that accommodates all these varied 
tastes. They are the access routes to the reading 
highway of your choice—to highways that will 
take you “everywhere in Canada.” 


They are edited by men and women who 
know that only Canadian publications can satis- 
fy the appetite of Canadians for information 
about themselves and their way of life . . . for 
ideas that will work under Canadian conditions 

for an interpretation of world events in 
terms of what they mean to Canada. 


You are reading a Maclean-Hunter publica- 
tion — one of three magazines, four business 
newspapers and 29 other business publications 
produced to serve Canadians. Its editors have 
three aims — to inform, to entertain and to 
contribute something to the development of a 
Canadian spirit . . . a Canadian personality . 

a Canadian way of life . . . so vital to our iden- 
tity as a nation. 


It is a challenge to every Canadian magazine 


and business paper publisher. Their response to it gives Canadian periodicals a “plus value” that 


can be found in no other medium. 


MACLEAN-HUNTER Publishing Company Limited 


Interpreting Canada—Its Progress, Its People, Its Personality 
481 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, CANADA 
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Your Route to the | 
Reading Highways 


Seay 





of Your Choice 4 
NATIONAL MAGAZINES 3 
Maclean's ; 
Chatelaine P _ 


Canadian Homes and Gardens 


BUSINESS NEWSPAPERS 





The Financial Post 

Marketing 

Style 

Home Goods Retailing , 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 





Building Supply Dealer w, § 

Bus and Truck Transport 

Canadian Advertising 

Canadian Automotive Trade 

Canadian Aviation 4 

Canadian Electronics Engineering 

Canadian Grocer 

Canadian Hotel Review & Restaurant 

Canadian Machinery & Manufacturing News 

Canadian Packaging 

Canadian Paint and Varnish 

Canadian Printer and Publisher 

Canadian Shipping & Marine Engineering 
News 

Canadian Stationer 

Civic Administration 

Design Engineering 

Drug Merchandising 

Electric Contractor of Canada 

Fountains in Canada 

Hardware & Metal and Electrical Dealer 

Heating and Plumbing Engineer 

L’Epicier (The Grocer) 

Le Quincaillier (The Hardware Merchant) 

Men's Wear of Canada 

Modern Power and Engineering 

Office Equipment and Methods 

Painting and Decorating Contractor 

Photo Trade 

Plant Administration 





BUSINESS ANNUALS 


Business Year Book 

Survey of Industrials 

Survey of Mines 

Survey of Oils 

Directory of Directors 

The National List of Advertisers 





OTHER SERVICES 


The Financial Post Corporation Service 
Canadian Press Clipping Service 
Commercial Printing Division 
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EARLY MARRIAGES 


Continued from page 16 


they want to use it,” says Rabbi L. Fein- 
berg of Toronto’s Holy Blossom Temple. 
“They want safety and security, so they 
conform and marry young and live in the 
suburbs.” 

In some communities early marriages 
are a fad. Girls and boys marry because 
their friends are marrying. Seventeen- 
year-old Marjorie had been a bridesmaid 
three times when she became engaged to 
Bill, her boy friend of the past year. All 
her friends were either going steady or 
getting married, and she was afraid that 
there would be no one to marry if she 
waited too long. 

Marjorie has been “going steady” with 
one boy or another since the onset of her 
teens. This is typical, since today’s dat- 
ing habits are such that girls and boys 
mix freely at an early age. There is an 
extreme emphasis on sex by current 
books, movies, television programs and 
advertisements which advise the use of 
such-and-such a product for a successful 
love life. The result is great sexual curi- 
osity on the part of many young people. 
Sometimes an unwanted pregnancy sen- 
tences a young couple to an unhappy life- 
time together, although marriage counsel- 
ors often advise against marriage where 
pregnancy is the only reason. They feel 
it's often better to place the baby for 
adoption. 

Dr. Margaret Mead, the American an- 
thropologist famous for her studies of 
cultural trends, blames the rash of early 
marriages on social pressures which force 
everyone to marry at the same age, have 
the same number of children and the 
same type of home. “There’s something 
wrong when everyone's goal is to have 
a family of four and a station wagon. 
Bachelors are no longer tolerated and 
women are old maids at twenty-four.” 

But the early-marriage boom continues 
because the country’s unprecedented pros- 
perity has removed the biggest obstacle 
—lack of money. Jobs are easier to get 
than ever before and parents are better 
able to give married children financial 
help than ever before. (Parent subsidiza- 
tion is not new—great-grandfather gave 
grandpa a parcel of land on which to 
build a log cabin for grandma, who 
brought him a dowry.) 

Today there is less prejudice against 
taking money from parents than there 
was before World War Two. Every col- 
lege campus has married students. The 
husband often works part-time while he 
continues his education, his wife usually 
works, and both parents often contribute 
to the kitty. 

Aubrey and Marsha are one example. 
They eloped when they graduated from 
their Winnipeg high school. Both sets of 
parents were heartbroken. What was go- 
ing to happen to Aubrey’s plans for be- 
coming a lawyer? It meant another eight 
years of school—four years in an arts 
course and four years in Law School. 
And what about Marsha’s plans to go to 
university? 

That summer, Marsha took a business 
course and Aubrey worked. Shortly after 
Aubrey started college in the fall, Mar- 
sha got a job as a stenographer in an 
insurance office. Both sets of parents 
gave the young couple the money they 
would have spent on their educations if 
they had not married. Now, three years 
Jater, there are no regrets. 
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“We have a good life together,” says 
Marsha. “Of course we can’t have every- 
thing we want, but we've learned to bud- 
get and we have fun working things out 
together. And because we're working to- 
wards a home and family, Aubrey studies 
harder than he would if he were single.” 

There are arguments on the side of 
young marriages that are commonly ac- 
cepted by many people. Young people 
are more flexible and better able to ad- 
just to married life. It’s important to be 
young enough to be companions to chil- 
dren. Early marriage is a safeguard 
against sexual experimentation and pro- 
miscuity. 

But according to the study at Oregon 


State College there is little change in 
flexibility during the few years separating 
an early marriage from one where both 
partners are more mature. Since flexibil- 
ity is more a product of experience than 
of age, the older person may actually be 
more flexible. Children also need mature 
parents more than they need young par- 
ents. Child rearing has to be based on 
more than simple good will and, in gen- 
eral, slightly older persons are better able 
to give children the right type of com- 
panionship. The old argument that any 
marriage, even a bad one, prevents sexual 
experimentation and promiscuity is also 
false. An unhappy marriage is more like- 
ly to encourage promiscuity. And very 











@ HOW TO SHOP WITH CHATELAINE 
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day's modern 


Sheets fit for 


a Roman god 


7 HEN IN ROME do as the Romans! To- 
bed sheets would make 
fine-looking togas if we suddenly landed in 
ancient Rome. However our togas would have 
the advantage of being comfortable to sleep on 
as well as attractive to look at. Sheets and 


pillow slips which apply to Chatelaine Insti- 


tute for our Seal of Approval go through rigorous testing by machines the 


Romans never heard of. 


We check the size of sheet, the number of yarns per square inch, the weight, 


breaking strength, the shrinkage, the amount of sizing or starch, the wash fast- 


ness and light fastness in the case of colors, the quality of selvedges and hems. 


We make sure that the labels give the information required by the person buy- 


ing the bedding and that all the statements made are true. 


When our laboratory experts hand in their report we compare it to known 


standards for sheets and pillow slips. No Roman ever knew all this about his 


toga! Chatelaine Institute Seal of Approval is held by both “Tex-made Combed 


Percale, Colonial, and Homestead Sheets and Pillow Slips” and “Wabasso Hos- 


tess Percale, Anniversary, Family, and Muslin Sheets and Pillow Slips.” 


Arborite #6 

Arborite #10 

Arborite Twin-Trim 

Beacon Polythene 
Housewares 

B. F. Goodrich Spongex 
Carpet Cushion 

Blue Ribbon Spices, 
Extracts and Baking 
Powder 

Bonus Ravioli Dinner 

Carnation Evaporated 
Milk 

Chan Sponge Mop #10 

Diaparene—ointment, 
powder, rinse, tablets 

Dominion Domolite 

Dominion Inla‘d 
Linoleums 

Dominion Marboleum 

Dominion Vinyl Tile 

Duralay—Rug Underlay 

Easy Automatic Wasner 
DCW 

Electro Maid Heat«rs 
#1333BT and #1306AT 

Elna Supermatic Sewing 
Machine 

Formfit Foundat‘on 
Garments 

Gerber Baby Foods 

Gl nfoam Sweater 
Shampoo 

Harding Carpets 

Instant Chocolate Mil-ko 

Instant Mil-ko 

Instant Vi-Tone 
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Kirsch of Canada, 
Drapery Hardware, 
Jenetian and Vertical 
Blinds 

Kool-Aid 

Knitking Home Knitting 
Machine 

Lloyd Baby Carriages 
and Strollers 

London Lassie Shirts 

Melmac Trademark 

Modernfold Doors— 
Spacemaster and 
Custom-Line 

Nobility Plate 

O’Cedar Instant Cream 
Furniture Polish 

Peerless Rugs—Pcercrest, 
Peertweeds and 
Peertwist 

Prestige Furniture Wax 

Presto Automatic Electric 
Skillet 

Presto Control Master 
Products 

Presto Cooker #203 

Presto Cooker #204 

Presto Cooker-Canner #4 

Presto Cooker-Canner #5 

Presto Cooker-Canner #7 

Presto Cooker-“ Meat- 
Master” #206 

Presto Vapor Steam Iron 

Princess China 

Pure Barbados Fancy 
3ulk Molasses 

Red Rose Tea, Coffee, 
Instant Coffee 


Holders of Chatelaine Institute Seal of Approval 


Revere Ware 

Royal Doulton Bone 
China and Earthenware 

Sanitized Process 

Singer Guaranteed Bunk 
Beds and Sing-r Bridge 
Sets #540 

Softie Diaper Rinse 

Spam 

Success Paste Floor Wax 

Success Self-Polishing 
Liquid Floor Wax 

Sunworthy Pre-Pasted 
Wallpaper 

Tex-made Combed 
Percale, Colonia] and 
Homestead Sheets and 
Pillow Slips 

Toastmaster IBi4 Auto- 
matic 2-slice Toaster 

Toastmaster 1B16 Power- 
matic 2-slice Toaster 

Trysson Dinette Furniture 

Viceroy Household Gloves 

Viceroy Housewares 

Viceroy Rubber Fruit- 
Jar Rings 

Vilas Branded Furniture 
with Vila-Sea! Fin sh 

Vi-Tone Hasty Fudge 
and Icing Mix 

Wabasso Hostess Percale, 
Anniversary, Family 
and Muslin Sheets and 
Pillow Slips 

Zero Cold Water Soap 


often young people who marry too soon 
pull at the marital bonds because they 
feel they've “missed something.” 

The chief argument against a young 
marriage, however, is that couples may 
jump ‘into the marital swim before they 
know what type of partner they want. In- 
stead of looking for lasting values, a 
young girl is likely to choose her fiancé 
for his athletic prowess, the smoothness 
of his “line,” the car he drives; or a boy 
may choose his girl for her body meas- 
urements or because she’s a good date. 

Instead of looking at love as a deep 
abiding friendship built on personality 
and character, youngsters often confuse 
love with a number of other emotions. 
They mistake it for the glamor of the 
pre-marital swirl, for sexual attraction, 
for the comfort of sharing miseries, for 
the elation over being “chosen.” 

Without the emotional and mental ma- 
turity of years, young people often con- 
fuse love with the desire to escape from 
home or to rebel against parents. They 
mistake it for jealousy and possessiveness, 
for the insecurity which drives them to 
contro! and dominate. Or, because com- 
petitive dating is part of the social pic- 
ture, they confuse love with the desire to 
defeat someone else and cop the prize 
“catch.” Hurt themselves, they may mar- 
ry on the rebound to hurt someone else. 
Showered with gifts, they mistake posses- 
sions for love. 

“The concept of love and marriage is 
often unreal when people are young,” 
says Dr. Reva Gerstein, Toronto clinical 
psychologist who has had much experi- 
ence counseling young people. “They ex- 
pect their marriage to be a composite of 
all the Technicolor films they’ve seen. 
And when it isn’t—as it can’t possibly be 
—they can't handle it.” 

But there are ways for a couple to find 
out whether or not they are compatible 
and can build a marriage. They can find 
summer jobs together or visit at each 
other’s homes. They can plan a budget; 
set up a joint bank account and look after 
it together. They can enrol in a mar- 
riage class and work out their differences 
before marriage, exchange views on what 
they think their marriage will be like. 
Any girl can find out how competent a 
wife she'll make if she practices running 
her mother’s home. 

Outside strains and tensions are greater 
in general today than they were when 
grandfather hewed a cabin out of the 
wilderness, and especially severe on 
young couples with little experience in 
adjusting to new people and situations. 

Where once their families lived on ad- 
jacent farms or in neighboring houses, the 
chances are that Mary and Bill will now 
marry without knowing each other's fam- 
ilies and communities. Greater opportu- 
nities for those of different backgrounds 
to meet have brought more intermarriage, 
with all its social and religious problems. 

Marriage experts advocate more indi- 
vidual marriage counseling. At present, 
the various family-service agencies in 
every sizeable city give some marriage 
counseling, but they’re not geared for any 
extensive work in this field. 

Vancouver and Montreal have small 
marriage - counseling clinics, and all 
clergymen and certain doctors and Jaw- 
yers give some counseling. Informal mar- 
riage schools spring up from time to time 
in churches and schools, depending on 
the interest and ability of the individual 
clergyman and teacher. But marriage- 
counseling efforts are spotty. 

There is also a great need for wide- 
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spread pre-marital education. Young 
people should be educated for the re- 
sponsibilities of marriage in high school, 
the only place to reach most of the coun- 
try’s youth. British Columbia is the only 
province with a _ formal high-school 
course in marriage and family living. The 
other provinces touch on the subject in 
general health courses. 

Marriage counselors advise parents 
who subsidize their children’s marriage to 
encourage their children to be independ- 
ent. Aid should be clear-cut and without 


strings, instead of a way to control the 
matriage. 

It could take a number of forms: fur- 
niture, specified monthly payments for a 
period of time, loans with specifications 
about repayment, an advance on an in- 
heritance, continuance of the educational 
expenses which would have been given if 
not married. 

Those studying the problem of young 
marriages say the requirements should be 
adjusted to prevent ill-prepared young 
people from rushing into marriage. Al- 


though it would be impractical to try to 
raise the marriage age (youngsters can’t 
marry without permission until eighteen), 
there could be a longer waiting period 
than the present three-day one. 

There should be more pre-marital 
counseling than the brief chat a clergy- 
man has with a couple (often strangers 
to him) before their marriage. There 
should also be adequate sex education 
throughout childhood and adolescence so 
that sex is a less impelling factor for mar- 
riage. @ 








A trust born of love 


He's happy in the wonderful security of two trusted arms... arms that 





ANSWERS 


EARLY MARRIAGES QUIZ 


Continued from page 16 


1. You should enjoy together such every- 
day activities as simply sitting quietly, 
talking, going for a walk, shopping, work- 
ing out the budget—the kind of things 
you'll be doing after marriage. Remem- 
ber that having a good time on dates 
doesn’t mean that you will make good 
marriage partners. 

2. The feeling that if you don’t marry 
now you may never marry reflects un- 
easiness and insecurity. Unwillingness to 
move slowly and carefully into marriage 
is in itself a “go slow” sign. 

3. If you have to persuade him that the 
marriage is right, then there’s definitely 
something wrong with the relationship. 

4. If you’re marrying him to reform him, 
be careful. It’s unrealistic to expect mar- 
riage to solve all problems—either his or 
yours. There will be some changing and 
adjusting after marriage—on both your 
parts—but first, you have to accept him 
as he is. 

5. Often parents, being older and wiser, 
are right. Find out the real cause of your 
parents’ objections. Do they want to keep 
you with them, or do they see a serious 
handicap to your marriage? The second 
objection is valid. The first isn’t. 

6. If everyone expects you to marry the 
man because you have a comfortable 
relationship, better clarify the situation 
—even at the risk of hurt feelings, a 
broken friendship. 

7. Be sure you have worked out a realis- 
tic budget together. A survey by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows 
that in 1953 (the latest figures available) 
living expenses for a couple in a city 
averaged $3,868. This figure varies across 
Canada, with Toronto highest and Hali- 
fax lowest. 

8. If you do accept help from parents, 
make sure the money doesn’t bring with 
it control of your marriage. Set up clear- 
cut conditions for accepting the money 
so your independence won’t suffer. 

9. Realize that “mixed marriages” bring 
more than the normal! problems of mari- 
tal adjustment. 

10. Be careful if the physical side of 
the relationship is used to overcome most 
of your disagreements. If sexual attrac- 
tion for each other becomes important 
too early and is relied on too heavily, 
the relationship might not be as sound as 
it should be. @ 











will guide him, help him and comfort him through babyhood and boy- 
hood. And his trust is well placed, in the person who loves him most. 

Mother wil] turn to others for help in the big job of bringing him 
up straight and strong, She will turn to Dad... to the friendly doctor 
... and, to Heinz. And her trust will be well placed too, for Heinz 
considers the preparation of her baby's food as its most important job. 

For instance, when it comes to the body-building meats that are so 
vitally important to proper growth, Heinz prepares both its Strained and 
Junior Meats from the finest quality government inspected cuts, speci- 
ally processed to provide baby with high-quality protein in digestible 
form. Yes, you can reward baby’s trust by making sure his diet includes 
plenty of Heinz Strained and Junior Meats to help him towards a good 


start to an active, healthy life. 
STRAINED amr @ 


More than 110 Kinds « Strained and Junior Meats + Baby Cereals « Strained and Junior Foods « Teething Biscuits 
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MATRIARCH 
By R. H. Grenville v 


The names of distant places 
Were always on her tongue. 
She flaunted them like laces 
When she was proud and young, 
Declaring she would follow 
The sun around the earth, 
She’s still in Stony Hollow, 
Bleak country of her birth. 
No time at all for roving 

With children close apart, 
But oh, the long, brave, loving, 
Journey of the heart! 
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The tragedy of the fat child 


Overweight that starts in childhood may last fora 


lifetime. Overeating is nearly always the cause 


BY ELIZABETH CHANT ROBERTSON, MD, DIRECTOR CHILD HEALTH CLINIC 


ROBABLY every Canadian adult 
P; aware of the dangers of over- 
weight — to adults. It shortens life 
expectancy, increases chances of de- 
veloping diabetes, high blood pressure 
and a dozen other serious diseases. 

Many parents forget that fat chil- 
dren also pay—physically and emo- 
tionally — for their excess pounds. 
They can’t keép up in games. They 
are teased and often rejected by play- 
mates, and so stay home and turn to 
solitary, sedentary pastimes. They eat 
as they play, to relieve their boredom 
and frustration. Fat children are often 
immature socially, partly because they 
stay by themselves so much. 

In every case a child is fat because 
he eats more than he needs. Very 
rarely is it associated with a gland 
abnormality; even more rarely with a 
disease of the brain. Overweight chil- 
dren of these two rare types have 
other symptoms as well, which a 
physician can discover. 

A child’s whole family may be fat, 
perhaps because they all eat too much 
of the high-calorie foods. Other chil- 
dren just seem to have an inborn ten- 
dency to put on fat readily. We don’t 
know why they do, but it is impor- 
tant that they learn to like and eat the 
low-calorie foods that will satisfy 
their appetites and provide for nor- 
mal growth and activity, without 
overeating. 

Stocky or broad-shouldered, heavy- 
boned children are the ones most like- 
ly to put on excess weight. Often, too, 
they are taller than normai. Inactive 
children tend to put on more weight 
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because, of course, physical move- 
ment uses up calories. 

Healthy babies are plump and most 
mothers are anxious to have them 
gain quickly. (There is a common, in- 
correct notion that eating a lot of food 
insures good health.) But some babies 
become overly fat, which can cause 
them discomfort and slow their stand- 
ing and walking. If they can be satis- 
fied with less food, this is worth 
doing, because some of these very fat 
babies (perhaps one third of them) 
keep on being too fat. The chances 
are they are the ones that store fat 
readily, and they may stay fat all their 
lives, 


Slimmer in second year 

During their second year most chil- 
dren become more slender, mostly be- 
cause they are so very active. In the 
later preschool years, if the child is 
the placid type, he may become fat if 
you overfeed him. You can help avoid 
this by providing the right kind of 
toys and equipment which stimulate 
him to play vigorously. 

Dr. Hilde Bruch, of Columbia Med- 
ical School, has published a series of 
excellent scientific discussions on the 
detailed study of 140 obese children 
varying from two to thirteen years. 
She found that not one of these fat 
children had learned to eat a well- 
balanced diet. They all ate far too 
much of the starchy and sweet foods 
—bread, cake, pie, candy, soft drinks 
and ice cream. 

It was noticeable that the children 
of Italian families ate great quanti- 
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conversation ! 





“My, I wish our baby would gain weight like your Jimmy. Are you 
ever lucky!” 

“Tt’s not just luck— Doctor put Jimmy on this Farmer’s Wife Partly 
Skimmed Milk formula right at the start.” 

‘Well, I’m going to ask my doctor about Farmer’s Wife for Vicky!” 
“Good idea! Most babies do well on Farmer’s Wife—Vicky will too!” 
Yes, babies thrive on a feeding formula that uses Farmer’s Wife Partly 
Skimmed Milk. It’s the original and only proven Partly Skimmed Milk 
for babies . . . developed at the request of Doctors! You'll find your 
baby will have fewer feeding upsets, and will gain weight more easily, 
more rapidly on Farmer’s Wife too! 


¢ High in protein—low in fat . . . for better nutrition and easier digestion 

® More Vitamin D .. . for normal development of bones and teeth, and 
prevention of rickets 

e Vacuum packed in the most modern, easy-to-open container . . . for the 
greatest safety and convenience. 
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Midol acts three ways to bring relief 
from menstrual suffering. It relieves 
cramps, eases headache and it chases 
the “blues.” Dora now takes Midol at a 
the first sign of menstrual distress. 
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Help Nature To Fight Them Off 

Medical Science denies there is any such 
thing as a cure for colds —only Nature 
herself can do it. So when baby’s sniffles, or 
stuffy breathing warn you of a cold’s 


presence — cooperate at once with Nature. 

See that baby is kept warm, gets plenty 
of sleep and take extra care that the Soaks 
are thoroughly cleared of harmful wastes. 
To do this without upsetting baby’s whole 
system and further weakening it, try Baby’s 
Own Tablets. Mild, yet act promptly in 

etting rid of irritating materials that make 
paby restless and feverish. 

One Nova Scotia Mother says: ‘‘My baby 
of 26 months caught a nasty cold so I tried 
Baby's Own Tablets and she threw this cold 
off quicker than ever before. I certainly am 
for Baby's Own Tablets from now on.” 
Equally good for restlessness and peevish- 
ness resulting from irregularity at teething 
time, for constipation, digestive upsets and 
other minor infant troubles. Taste good and 
are easy to take! Get a package today. 











Specially formulated for babies! 
Breaks up phlegm—eases wheezing 











ATTENTION! 


Church Groups 
Service Clubs 
Charity Organizations 


ls your group looking for a new 
method of raising additional 
funds for your club treasury? A 
project that's dignified, pleasant 
and allows you’ to give full 
dollar value for every dollar 
collected. 

lf you are, then your club is cor- 
dially invited to join our Organ- 
ization Plan. A plan that pays 
generous commissions and alle- 
viates the embarrassment of 
seeking donations. 

We will show you how easy it 
is to service subscriptions to 
Chatelaine, and how you can 
earn funds for your treasury. 


Write for full details of 
this Special Plan today! 


J. B. McNEIL 
MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
Agency Sales Branch 
481 University Ave., 

Toronto 2, Canada 
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ties of macaroni ard spaghetti. Many 
Jewish youngsters took sour cream at 
every meal. All the children disliked 
vegetables, salads and all fruits except 
Oranges and bananas. Few of them ate 
eggs regularly. Eggs are not only very 
nutritious, but they have a high satiety 
value, that is, they satisfy the appetite. 
All the children ate a great deal between 
meals. In fact they often ate more be- 
tween than at meals, and some of the 
mothers even claimed that they were not 
big eaters! 

A large number had not been weaned 
from the bottle until after the age of 
two. Two thirds of them were either only 
children or the youngest in the family. 
As a result their mothers were too con- 
cerned about them, did tco much for 
them and didn’t encourage them to be- 
come nermally independent. 

Teaching children to do all taey can 
for themselves helps to keep parents 
from being too anxious about them. In 
some cases the abnormal accumulation 
of fat followed an operation: a combina- 
tion of inactivity and overattention from 
mother. Some of the mothers were immi- 
grants who had experienced famine in 
their cwn childhood and who were de- 
termined to prevent such a misfortune 
for their own children. 


Emotional problem 


Not infrequently the obese youngster 
has an emotional problem—he’s unhappy 
either at home or at school—and finds 
solace by nibbling. Sometimes malad- 
justment on the part of the mother 
prompts her to overfeed her child. In 
this case food forms too great a bond be- 
tween her and her child. One mother, 
when questioned, admitted that she 
stuffed her child “like a goose.” 

Not infrequently it is found that all 
the members of an obese child’s family 
are overweight. Usually the mother is an 
expert cook who delights in producing 
pies, cakes, and other delicacies and en- 
joys seeing her family eat them. 

She should revise her whole system of 
meal planning, cutting down on the fatty, 
sweet and starchy foods and using her 
skill to prepare delicious salads and 
vegetables. Her whole family will bene- 
fit. You cannot expect a fat child to be 
happy if he alone must give up the 
sweet, rich foods he sees the rest of his 
family enjoying. 

You would be wise to weigh and mea- 
sure your child every six months. Boys 
from 6 to 12 years and girls from 6 to 
10, gain about 6 pounds a year on the 
average. Slender children may gain | o1 
2 pounds less per year and broad chil- 
dren 2 pounds more per year and still 
be within normal limits. You can judge 
whether they are definitely slender or 
broad by just looking at them. You can 
allow a child in these age groups to gain 
two or three pounds more than these 
amounts for one year, but after that 
time you would be wise to check it. 

If it continues your child can definitely 
become overweight. Another indication 
that he is gaining too fast is to judge the 
amount of fat in his skin at the side of 
his waist. If there is a very thick pad 
of fat there when you pinch it between 
your thumb and finger, he is probably 
overly fat. 

During this period you can limit his 
weight gain by reducing his food intake 
a little, in a way he won't really notice. 
His eating habits are not firmly fixed 


during his early years at school, and this 
is an effective time to prevent a pattern 
of excess gain. Providing your chiid with 
plenty of interesting activities, congenial 
playmates and opportunities for ener- 
getic outdoor exercise will also help to 
guard against obesity. 


Essential foods 


The essential foods to serve your child 
are: lean meat, fish or poultry, eggs cook- 
ed without added fat, skim milk, fresh 
fruit cr fruit juices, raw vegetables or 
vegetables cooked without fat, plus fish- 
liver drops or capsules, to provide 400 
units of vitamin D and some vitamin 
A. You may have to limit his bread to 
about three slices a day with modest 
amounts of margarine or butter on them. 
Cakes, cookies, sweet biscuits, dough- 
nuts, pie, pastry, candy, syrup, jam, jelly, 


For a year or so around puberty, 
which usually comes two years earlier in 
girls than in boys, children grow rapid- 
ly both in height and weight. Usually 
these youngsters are very energetic and 
even with their naturally large appetites 
do not become too fat. Some inactive 
ones, who over-indulge in high-calorie 
foods, do. 


Not recommended 


As this adolescent period is often ac- 
companied by emotional strain, most 
authorities do not recommend trying to 
reduce weight during this pericd. In their 
later teens many of these youngsters lose 
weight and so become well-proportioned 
again. Again, some teen-age girls are far 
too keen on slimness and try to hold 
their weight down below the normal, 
healthy level for their build and height. 
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BABY-SHOWER GIFTS TO KNIT 


You can see this set of instructions will provide you with 


an interesting variety of shower gifts to knit for baby. 


Illustrated: toy horse, soakers, little jacket, mitts, carriage 
bells, slippers, baby bottle cozy and a coverlet (not 


shown). No. C326. 


Price, 25 cents for instructions. 


Please order from Mrs. Ivy Clark, Chatelaine Needlecraft Department, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 





gravy, cream, ice cream, nuts, French 
fries and potato chips are all high in 
calories and non-essential. Serve them on 
special occasions only. 

Your child doesn’t need to eat sweet 
food for energy. He gets energy. from 
all the food he eats and it gives him 
other valuable substances as well. All the 
fats are high in calories and therefore 
should be used in small amounts. For a 
baby or a thin child, whole milk is usual- 
ly preferable but, for the average or 
stocky child, skim milk is perfectly safe 
and usually better. 

As usual, prevention of overweight 
is far better than cure. In fact, once you 
have allowed your child to become fat, 
it is often extremely difficult if not im- 
possible to get him back to a reasonable 
weight for his height. 


Scientific tests have shown that a meal 
containing a generous amount of protein 
keeps the level of sugar in the blood 
well up for many hours and this keeps 
you from feeling hungry. Many over- 
weight youngsters eat a great deal be- 
tween meals. If you have trained your 
school-age youngster to eat a breakfast 
of orange juice, cereal, egg, toast and 
milk, he can go through the morning 
with plenty of vim. In fact such a break- 
fast even seems to help keep up the blood 
sugar in the afternoon as well. 

Another study, this time among school 
children in Boston, showed that none 
who ate generous amounts of protein in 
his meals was overweight. Our main 
foods for protein are lean meat, fish, or 
poultry, eggs, milk, cheese and dried 
beans. @ 
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| COULD SCREAM 


Continued from page 12 


track with dessert, racing results with the 
second cup of coffee. Then he beats a 
path for the TV. I wish at least he’d go 
by a different route. He’s wearing a path 
in the carpet. I’m generally beginning to 
clear the table when I hear the maroon 
chair go “cronk”! 

I get the dishes done, the stove clean- 
ed, and the kitchen swept by seven-thirty. 
Most of those early programs are west- 
erns, cartoons, puppets, stuff like that. 
1 don’t mind missing them. Harry don’t 
mind, either. He’s sound asleep the first 
five minutes. He’s still asleep when I get 
in there, so I turn down the volume and 
darn socks or sew on buttons while I’m 
watching. As I said, it’s the same old 
stale routine, night after night. 

Heaven knows, that isn’t the way I 
want it to be. Years ago, I used to fight 
it. I'd set the table nice in the dining 
room, with flowers and candlelight and, 
once in a while, I'd serve a soufflé or 
chicken simmered in wine, or some other 
fancy recipe I got out of a magazine. But 
it never worked out. 

“What’s the matter? Didn't you pay 
the light bill?” Harry would say and 
stumble over a’chair. As for the fancy 
food, he'd take one look, sniff it, and 
get a suspicious look on his face. “What’s 
this junk?” he’d ask, like I was trying 
to poison him or something. Harry’s a 
great meat-and-potatoes man. Chops, pot 
roast, steak, and right back to the be- 
ginning again. It used to take twice as 
long to carry the dishes in from the din- 
ing room, and then there'd be the rug to 
vacuum and a tablecloth in the wash. 


I guess I’ve got no complaints. 
Harry’s a good man. He’s a steady work- 
er, brings home his pay every Saturday 
night regular, doesn’t chase women, 
doesn’t drink, except for a beer or two, 
and never once in eighteen years has he 
ever laid a hand on me in anger. I guess 
a lot of women would say I was lucky, 
as marriage goes, only it just isn’t the 
way I used to imagine it. 

Don’t get me wrong. I never expected 
to ride around in a Cadillac, dripping 
with diamonds and mink and to have 
servants hand me the soap when I took 
a bath. I never even wanted to be rich, 
at least, not much. But I did think it 
would be different from what it is. 
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I had a kind of picture in my mind 
where I'd get dressed for dinner—not an 
evening gown or anything like that, just 
a good silk dress or maybe some of those 
cute hostess pants — with my hair all 
combed and curled, a new face and per- 
fume. Then I'd meet my husband at the 
door with a kiss, we'd sit down and have 
maybe one cocktail together while he 
told me all about his hard day at the 
Office. 

I'd put dinner on the table. Nice, you 
know, a pretty set of dishes, some good 


silver plate, and maybe tomato juice for 
a first course. He’d come to the table in 
a coat and tie, and shoes, of course. He'd 
hold my chair for me and we'd discuss 
books and music and cultural topics. I 
wouldn’t care if he wanted to take a 
little cat nap while I did up the dishes. 
But afterward, I'd take off my apron, put 
on hand lotion, and we'd go out to a 
movie or dancing or just for a ride. 

I did think that later on, when we got 
the house and the car all paid for free 
and clear, I might hire a girl for one or 


two days a week, just for the scrubbing 
and ironing, and maybe she could stay 
and serve dinner and let me make like 
a lady sometimes. Of course, I planned 
to supervise the cooking and make the 
sauces myself, as only I would know 
how. 

Sauces, humph! Who ever heard of 
anybody making their own ketchup these 
days? My menfolk won't eat any other 
kind of sauce. As for the rest, they won't 
talk to me anyway, and somewhere along 
the line I outgrew the pants. Oh weil! 











Bannistes 


To awaken your baby’s natural liking for meat... 


MEATS for BABIES 


Protein . . . easy to digest! 


All babies need proteins to assist in normal growth. 
Meat supplies these proteins in abundance. To make 
sure their young babies like meat, many mothers mix 


it with fruit. 


Because this is so sensible and works so well, Swift 


12 other tasty varieties: 
Beef, Pork, Ham, Liver & 
Bacon, Lamb, Liver, Chicken, 
Chicken & Veal, Veal, Beef 
Heart, Egg Yolks, Salmon 
Seafood for Babies. 


scientists have created these three new and wonderful- 


tasting fruit-flavoured meats. Each is 100% meat with 


just a bit of fruit or mint added to make it even more 


appealing in flavour. 


They’re extra-smooth—the way babies like them best. 
They’re proteins —good-tasting and very easy to digest. 
Try all three! Your baby will love them! Available in 
chopped form for your toddler, too. 


Meats for Babies we Swift's most precious product 
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Ham with Raisin Sauce 


Lamb with Mint 
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Why pay some hired girl to burn the 
chops while I just sit around and watch 
Harry read the paper? 

Last night was no different from all 
the rest, except that we had fish instead 
of chops. Gus Bagman just got back 
from the lake and brought this whole 
mess of trout. They don’t have a freezer, 
so I guess the whole neighborhood had 
fish last night. 

“Hey, what happened?” Harry said 
first thing when he came in the front 
door, even before he took off his shoes. 
“Sewer pipe bust or something?” I ex- 


“What? Huh?” he said, startled. 

“Can I have the car or can’t I?” Ron 
screamed. 

Harry fished the keys out of his pock- 
et. “You buy your own gas.” 

I sighed. Well, here we go again, I 
thought, another big, mad, racy evening 
in front of TV! While I was finishing the 
dishes, I could hear Harry snoring. I felt 
restless, so I opened a can of peanuts 
and took them in the front room. 

There was a pretty good play on—one 
of those psychological things where 
everybody looks funny at everybody else 
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plained about the fish. “Oh,” Harry 
sighed, sinking down in the maroon chair 
(cronk!) kind of relieved. “You can smell 
it clear up to the corner.” 

“It's warm tonight,” 1 said. 
everybody's got their windows and doors 
open.” 

Everything else went along on sched- 
ule. | made some tartare sauce, mayon- 
naise and sweet-pickle relish mixed. | 
didn’t think ketchup would go so good 
with fish, but you'd be surprised. It 
wasn't half bad. If you use enough you 
can hardly taste the fish. 

Ron asked for the car as usual. 

“You had it last night and the night 
before,” I reminded him. “Did you ever 
stop to think your parents might want to 
use it once in a while?” I looked at Harry 
out of the corner of my eye. He 
buried in the baseball news, pouring 
ketchup on the fish. 

“Heck, Mom, this is Saturday night!” 
Ron said, like this was news to me or 
something. 

“So, the buses don’t run Saturday 
nights?” I asked. “The streetcars don’t 
run? There’s a law against walking?” 

“If a boy doesn’t have a car on Satur- 
day night, he’s nowhere!” Ron said, look- 
ing like he was about to explode. 

“Would it kill a guy if he stayed home 
once in a while?” I said. “You got a 
nice home, all paid for! That’s some- 
where!” 

“On Saturday night? Pop!” he yelled 
so loud Harry nearly dropped the ketch- 
up bottle. 


“Guess 


was 
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and you don’t know who'll wind up in 
the strait jacket. I just sat there eating 
peanuts and trying to get the hang of it. 
I'd missed the first ten minutes where 
they planted the clues. First thing you 
know, my mind began to wander. I start- 
ed thinking about Harry and me when 
we were young. 


Yous never believe it to look at him 
today, but Harry wasn’t a bad-looking 
guy before his hair started getting thin 
and his middle started getting thick. In 
those days he liked a good time same as 
anybody else. | remember the night I 
met him. It was in Simpson’s Bowling 
Alley. I'd just rolled a strike. 

“Say, you're all right, kid, for a girl,” 
he said. 

I just looked at him, kind of haughty 
and didn’t say anything. My mother al- 
ways warned us never to talk to strang- 
ers. 

Harry wasn't discouraged, though. He 
just kept standing there looking at me 
up and down and grinning. “How about 
having a drink with me to celebrate?” 
he asked. 

“I don’t drink,” I said, real high-toned. 
“Besides, I don’t believe I know you.” 

“Joe Simpson will vouch for me,” he 
said. “Come on, what’s a Coca-Cola be- 
tween fellow bowlers?” 

“A Coca-Cola?” I asked, suspicious. 

“Sure. I wouldn't think of offering a 
nice girl like you anything stronger.” I 
should of said “no” right away but, to 
tell the truth, I thought he was pretty 


cute. “Come on, baby,” he begged. “You 
may not know me, but I know you. I’ve 
been watching you every Tuesday night 
for three months!” 

“I don’t know why you'd do a thing 
like that,” I said primly. 

“That’s because you can’t see yourself 
when you bowl,” he said and whistled. 
I blushed. “Man, you make Jean Harlow 
look like a sack of potatoes!” 

“What a line!” I said, but I went with 
him to the soda fountain. After all, I 
was thirsty, and what can happen to a 
girl in a bowling alley? 

Huh! What can happen to a girl in a 
bowling alley? You really want to know? 
She can wind up cooking meat and pota- 
toes every night and sitting in front of 
a TV set darning socks! 

The play ended and, sure enough, the 
wife turned out to be screwy. She’d mess- 
ed everything up pretty good from what 
I could tell, the little I saw of it, but I 
kinda had sympathy for her. I wondered 
how long it would be before I flipped my 
lid. Perry Como came on. Harry came 
to for a minute. 

“Switch to Channel 13,” he mumbled. 
“Good wrestling tonight.” 

“Yeah,” I said, and turned down the 
volume. Harry went back to sleep and 
I relaxed. Perry started singing a love 
song. He just stood there, looking out 
of the screen straight at me and sang in 
that easy, loose way of his, like we were 
alone together. 

Sitting there like that I get to feeling 
like maybe he is singing to me. Why 
not? I'm not over the hill yet, not by a 
long ways. I’m only thirty-seven. Just in 
the prime of life! 

Then I get up and look in the hall 
mirror and, if I do say so myself, I'm 
not so bad. I still got possibilities, any- 
way. I used to be a real natural blonde. 
I could get my hair touched up and have 
one of those new haircuts and diet. 

By jingo, I'll do it! It won't be easy 
dieting and cooking meat and potatoes 
for Harry and Ron every night, but I 
could broil the chops and eat cottage 
cheese for lunch! And there are lots of 
exercises you can do right in your own 
home. You don’t have to have any high- 
toned massage or steam baths or elec- 
trical gadgets! Eunice Bagman took two 
inches off her hips just rolling. What 
could be easier than that? 

I'll start tomorrow! I'll buy me a new 
dress and some of those tight pants. I'll 
wear big gold hoops in my ears and put 
on rubber gloves when I do the dishes. 
Then, when men start turning around to 
look at me on the street, maybe Harry 
will sit up and take notice! It’s a great 
idea! I get so enthusiastic about it I 
open up another tin of peanuts. Might 
as well finish them up so they won’t be 
around to tempt me tomorrow when I 
start the diet. 


ust then, Harry started to snore 

and splutter and mumble. He always 
wakes up loud. “Hey, what happened to 
the TV?” he said, kinda punchy. “Who’s 
wrestling tonight?” 

“Shhh, Harry,” I said. “I’m watching 
Perry Como.” 

He stood up and stretched and scratch- 
ed himself. “I feel pretty good!” he said. 

“You ought to,” I said, sarcastic. “You 
been poundin’ your ear for two hours!” 

“How about takin’ in a movie? We 
could make the second show.” 

I was so shocked I nearly dropped my 
tin of peanuts. “Gosh, Harry, you really 
mean it?” Then I remembered. “How we 





gonna go to the show? Ron’s got the car 
again.” 

He snapped his fingers. “That’s right! 
Doggone! That’s a shame!” He frowned 
and tried to look real disappointed, but 
I figured he knew it all the time. I mean, 
he knew he was safe before he brought 
up the subject. 

“Hey! I got a better idea! How’s about 
you and me walking down to the Idle 
Hour and blowing a couple of strings? 
You up to it?” 

He grabbed my hand and pulled me 
out of my chair and kinda danced me 
around. 

“Gee, honey,” I laughed, “that'd really 
be like old times! Remember Simpson's?” 

“How could I ever forget it?” he said. 
“That’s where you put the brand on me!” 

“I put the brand on you?” I said, “Well 
I like that!” 

“Come to think of it, so do I!” he 
laughed. “Come on, Lil, get your coat. 
It’s Saturday night!” 

“No foolin’,” I said, but I ran to the 
closet for my coat before he’d have a 
chance to change his mind. I turned off 
the lamps and went to switch off the TV 
set. Perry singing about 
“Gee, it don’t hardly seem polite to cut 
him off right in the middle,” I said. 

“Aaaah, go ahead,” Harry said. He 
already had the front door open. “I'll 
finish it for you. amore!” 

“Shut up, you big galoot! The neigh- 
bors’ll think we're fighting!” 

“Amore—amore—amore!” Harry sang 
on, louder than ever. “What’s he got I 
haven't got? Huh? Name one thing!” 

“You really want me to tell you?” I 
asked, but I had to laugh. When Harry’s 
in a good mood, he’s a real card! I began 
to feel pretty good myself. It was nice 
out. We walked along, swinging hands 
like a couple of kids. 

“Tell you what,” Harry said, “let’s 
stop in on the way home and have a 
double hot fudge sundae with two squirts 
of whipped cream!” 

“Mmmmm,” I sighed. I could taste it 
already. Then I remembered. “I don’t 
know, Harry,” I said. “I been thinking 
some of going on a diet.” 

“Diet?” he yelled. “What for? You 
still got the best shape of any woman I 
know!” 

“Now, Harry,” I giggled. “I'm getting 
a little plump here and there. You know, 
south of the border.” 

He gave me a playful spank. “You're 
just like I like you, Lil. Anything I can’t 
stand, it’s a skinny woman!” 

“We-ell, if you really think I’m not 
too fat,” I said. 

“You talk about fattening,’ Harry 
said, “I bet Perry Como’s wife has to 
cook spaghetti for him every night.” 

“Every single night?” I said. 

“Sure. Not that I got anything against 
spaghetti. _I like it once in a while my- 
self, if you put on plenty of ketchup.” 

“Harry Monahan, I swear you’d even 
like a wad of hay if it had enough ketch- 
up on it!” He laughed, and then I laugh- 
ed, and pretty soon we were both laugh- 
ing so hard the tears rolled down our 
faces. All of a sudden everything in the 
world seemed funny in a real nice way. 

“Amore—amore—amore!” Harry sang 
out like a dog baying at the moon. He 
leaned over and kissed my ear right there 
on the street. Shivers ran up and down 
my spine and my knees got like wet 
tissue paper. “What’s Perry Como got 
I ain't got?” he whispered. 

“Perry Como?” I asked. “Who’s he?” 

I really meant it. @ 


was amore, 


Amore 
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Can you tell a good chair? A shoddy rug? 


Here's how to be a clever shopper in this 
hardest-to-judge field. Learn how to test 
home furnishings right in the store .. . how 
to read an ad . . . when to look for the 
best sales in ‘58. Read carefully, the 


money you save is your own, 


BY DORIS THISTLEWOOD 
Chatelaine Home Planning Editor 
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A RUG IS NOT A CARPET 

“You get what you pay for” is par- 
ticularly true of pile carpets and rugs. 
Wear depends on fibre quality and the 
number of yarn tufts per square inch of 
rug surface. Since thick surface pile re- 
quires extra yarn, these carpets are more 
expensive. 
A carpet is bought by cither the running 
or the squaré yard, in widths of 27 and 
36 inches. 
Broadieom is simply carpet woven on a 
wide (broad) loom and is made in 9-, 12-, 
15- or 18-foot widths. 
A rug is a complete unit, finished on all 
jour edges. A room-size rug should be 
bordered by no more than 12 inches of 
floor. 
How much te buy: To get the approxi- 
mate square yardage of your room, meas- 
ure length and width in feet, multiply 
and divide by 9. Before buying a carpet 
always have an expert from the store 
measure the room and give you an esti- 
mate, including installation costs. 


HOW TO JUDGE A WEAVE 
Wilton: Good quality has 10 or more 
lengthwise rows of tufts to inch and is 
excellent for heavy-duty areas. Is long- 
wearing as weave_tightly binds surface 
pile to backing, giving good support to 
carpet. Also, the finer and closer the 
backing itself is woven, the better the 
carpet..Surface pile is either cut or left 
uncut in a looped pile. 

Axminster: Good quality has 11 length- 
wise rows of tufts to inch, long pile up 
to 1 inch high. Sizing is applied to back- 
ing to help secure pile. To identify, roll 
carpeting crosswise. An Axminster only 
rolls lengthwise easily. This weave lends 
itself to coarser yarn which in a good- 
quality carpet can give as much wear as 
a fine Wilton. 

Velvet: Best quality has 10 rows of tufts 
to inch, Woven similar to Wilton but 
backing not as strong, as most of yarn 
goes into surface pile. In solid colors 
only. Will not wear as well as Wilton 
or Axminster. Most plain-colored or 
iwisted-yarn carpeting is a velvet weave. 
Tufted: Good quality has 8 rows of tufts 


to inch. Generally cotton of viscose. Not 


woven. Loops of yarn are punched 
through a heavy duck backing, which is 
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coated with latex to hold pile in place. 
Either cut or looped pile. Cotton is not 
as resilient. or soil-resistant as wool and 
should not be used in heavy-duty areas. 
Viscose stands wear well, but tufted vis- 
cose will not take as much wear as vis- 
cose in a Wilton or Axminster weave. 
Orientals: Trove Orientals are special 
handwoven rugs from Persia, China, 
Morocco, Turkey or India. Of fine wools 
and superb design and craftsmanship, 
they are more expensive than machine- 
made carpeting and rugs. Wear is gener- 
ally extremely good but depends on type 
you buy. 

You can also buy domestic Orientals 
(machine-made in Canada) which simv- 
Jate the traditional patterns on an Ax- 
minster loom. 


KNOW YOUR RUG FIBRES 


Weok: Has the highest resiliency of all 
fibres and is quite strong. Takes dye well 
but will not produce clear bright color 
as well as some man-made fibres. Tra- 
ditional favorite for good wear. 
Cotton: Takes dye better than other rug 
fibres with excellent clarity of color. It 
is not resilient though, and will pack 
down and mat with wear. Soils mare 
than wool but can be easily cleaned with 
soap and water. 

Viscose: Is a member of the rayon fam- 
ily. Very strong, even tougher than 
woel, but not as resilient. Takes a clearer 
dye than wool and cleans well. It is ‘often 
blended with wool (50-50 generally) and 
in this blend it is almost impossible to 
tell the wool and viscose fibres apart. 
Nylon: Is as strong as wool but not as 
resilient. There is some difficulty in dye- 
ing but it has excellent cleaning proper- 
ties. Static electricity (shocks) is still a 
maior problem with nylon. Often blend- 
ed (in varying percents) with viscose or 
wool. 

Acrilan: One of the newer man-made 
fibres. Strong, and makes an excellent 
blend with wool. Does not have the 
static-eleetricity problem of nylon. Can 
be cleaned as easily as cotton. 


WHY YOU NEED UNDERPADS 

Underpads or cushions definitely pro 
long the wear of any pile-surface rug or 
carpet. Rubber foam or hair-and-jute 
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mixed, which have resiliency of their 
own, are better than other materials 
that tend to compress. A smooth-surface 
pad tends to give more equal support 
than an uneven one. 


TESTS TO MAKE IN THE STORE 


1. Count the number of rows of tufts 
for.one inch along the lengthwise edge 
of the carpet (the more the better—see 
“weaves”). 

2. Bend the corner of the carpet to see 
that not too much of the backing shows 
between tufts. 

3. See that backing is tightly woven, to 
give strength and body to carpet. 

4. An Axminster will have some sizing 
on the back. Beware excess sizing which 
makes the carpet very stiff (used to 
strengthen sleazy construction). 

5. Press your hand on the surface pile 
to see that it is springy and bounces 
back. 

6. Gently pull at pile to see if tufts are 
firmly in place. 


VEGETABLE FIBRES—-MONEY 
SAVERS 

Vegetable-fibre coverings are quite in- 
expensive, reversible, and have good soil 
resistance since they are woven without 
a pile surface. 
Sisal: Long tough fibre from a plant sim- 
ilar to hemp. Sometimes referred to as 
homespun carpeting; available in rugs 
as well as carpeting. Has kandsome tex- 
ture and wide variety of color. Very 
durable and easily cleaned. Underpad is 
recommended. About $4 a square yard. 
Kraft fibre: Made from strong kraft pa- 
per yarm. In many colors, cither tweed 
mixtures or plaids. Some have cotton 
yarn interwoven for extra body. Though 
serviceable they will not stand up to 
hard wear for long periods. In rug. sizes 
only. Very inexpensive (a 9x12-foot 
around $30), 
Rush squares: Tropical sea grass woven 
into 12-inch squares and sewn together 
to rug sizes. Strong and resilient; inter- 
esting texture; can be resewn to fit a new 
fleor. About 35c each, plus sewing 
charges (about Sc per square€). 
Grass rugs: Tough tropical grasses woven 
in a basket weave; rug sizes only. Inex 
pensive (about $25 for 9 x 10 ft.). Natu- 





ral beige only. Durable but not soil-re- 
sistant. Not for heavy-duty areas. 


DURABLE TILES AND LINOLEUM 

Hard-surface floor coverings are not 
only practical but “highly fashionable to- 
day. Tiles come in three thicknesses, 080 
micrometers (thin), 3/32 inch (medium 
or standard) and % inch (good quality). 
For a good smooth job always have tiles 
installed ever plywood subfiooring. 
Rubber: Most resilient of all tiles; is 
long-wearing with surface lustre. Can be 
used anywhere except over concrete or 
where it might be subject to a lot of 
grease and oil. A 9x9-inch tile is about 
37c for Ya gauge. 
Cork: Excellent for sound deadening, 
but will not wear quite as long as rub- 
ber. Use anywhere except over concrete 
or in the kitchen. A 9x9-inch tile in % 
gauge about 25c. 
Vinyl: is the longest wearing tile, with an 
almost permanent surface lustre. It is 
greaseproof and fire-resistant. Can be 
used anywhere except over concrete. A 
9x9-inch tile in 's gauge from about 38¢ 
to 60c depending on color or pattern. 
Linoleum: Very long-wearing, not harm- 
ed by grease and oil. Can be used any- 
where except over concrete. A 9x9-inch 
tile in ¥@ gauge about 2Sc. 
Mastic: To be used over concrete, it can 
be installed below ground level. Depend- 
ing on color or pattern a 9x9-inch tile of 
Ve gauge is about 8c to I4c. 
Vinyl asbestos: Wears longer than mastic 
and can also be used over concrete. A 
9x9-inch tile “% gauge about 17¢ to 30c. 
Inlaid linoleum covering: Color runs 
from surface right through to the back- 
ing and lasts the lifetime of the cover- 
ing. Excellent. wearing; comes in thick- 
nesses of 1/16 to “% inch. In 6-foot 
widths only. From $1.49 to $4.95 per 
square yard. 
Printed-surface fineleum: A _ felt-base 
floor covering saturated with tar or as- 
phait and baked. It is finished with a 
pattern surface of baked enamel. The 
thickness and quality of surface paint 
determines life of covering. A new print- 
ed hnoleum has a hard-wearing vinyl 
surface. In varying widths and _ thick- 
nesses; prices start about 49¢ a square 


yard, 
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Fabric 


terms nearly always describe: 
weave (satin, twill); fibre (cotton, nylon, 
wool); finish (mercerized, glazed); or 
they are trade names for fibres or fabrics 


produced by a specific manufacturer. 


GET THE WEAVES STRAIGHT 
There are five basic weaves: 
Plain: strongest and most durable weave. 
One thread passes over or under each 
thread running in the opposite direction. 


Typical fabrics are taffeta, chintz ar 
cretonne, linen and sheeting 
Twill: A single thread goes over and 


under two or more threads in a regu- 
larly spaced manner, Twill is firm, strong, 
suitable for hard wear. Fabrics: denim, 
gabardine, drill, whipcord, some tweeds 
and serge. 

Satin: Weft threads float over the top of 
warp threads and are caught down at 
regular intervals by a single thread (the 
“floats” produce the iustrous surface). 
Satin can be woven of silk, acetate, mer- 
cerized cotton or fine linen 

Jacquard: Elaborate pattern is in a dif- 
ferent weave from the background. Typ- 
cal fabrics are damask, brocade, broca- 
telle (an upholstery fabric with a quilted 
effect). Wear depends on fibre 
tightness of weave and amount of satin 


used, 


weave on surface. 

Pile: A third set of threads is looped 
over the ground threads, which are the 
lengthwise (warp) and crosswise (weft) 
threads. Fabrics are mohair, frieze, vel- 
vet, corduroy, plush and 
Strength depends on type of yarn, thick- 
ness and length of pile. 


velveteen. 


MAN-MADE FIBRES 


Viscose: Used extensively in draperies in 
a variety of weaves. Blended with wool, 
cotton and/or other man-made fibres for 
upholstery. Dyes well, drapes well, is re- 
sistant to moths but not to mildew. Age 
affects it only slightly but prolonged ex- 
posure to sunlight weakens it. Very 
strong and stands up well to dry-clean- 
ine. 


CORRECT 














A, B, C—THREE CORRECT DRAPERY = 
WIDTHS. of 


D, E, F—THREE CORRECT DRAPERY vee 
LENGTHS. ’ 
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STANDARD CURTAIN ROD. 


TRAVERSE DRAPERY TRACK, 


Cover story — on fabrics 


Acrilan: First introduced to Canada i 
1956; use in upholstery, drageries will 
increase. Can be used alone or blended 
with any other fibre. Dyes well, washes 
dries quickly, is crease- heat-, 
chemical-, moth-, and -mildew-resistant. 
Senlight and age have very little effect. 
Requires little or no ironing. 

Fiberglas: A glass yarn, will not stretch 
or shrink. Extremely colorfast. Easily 
laundered, needs no ironing and is fire- 
proof. Friction or abrasion will split 
fibres, therefore not recommended for 
draperies drawn frequently. Hems should 


easily, 


fall “% inch, above a surface without 
touching. Without abrasion will wear 
well. 


Orlon: Used a little in upholstery fabrics 
imported from U.S. Lightweight, wears 
well. Has a soft warm hand (feel) and is 
sun-, moth-, mildew-resistant. Launders 
well, dries. quickly, takes. dye well, is 
colorfast, and age has virtually no effect. 
Saran: Used extensively for webbing on 
summer furniture. Sometimes used for 
upholstery, curtain, drapery fabrics. Age 
has no effect but sunlight will darken it 
slightly. Is moth- and mildew-resistant. 
Not affected by alcohol. Research is 
being done to contro! resistance to dry- 
cleaning solvents. 

Nylon: Very strong, colorfast, quick- 
drying, moth- and mildew-resistant and 
wrinkle shedding. Loses strength when 
exposed long to strong sunlight. 
Terylene: Blends well with cotton, wool 
and some man-made fibres. Very strong, 
easy to wash, quick-drying, 
moth-, mildew-, sun-resistant. 
Arnel: Used primarily for draperies, par- 
ticularly for very sheer or stiff fabrics. 
Launders well, dries quickly. Good resist- 
ance to moths, mildew, and is very color- 
fast. Age weakens fibre slightly. Has a 
pleasant fustre and drapes well. 
Fortisan: A very stable (no stretching or 
shrinking) yarn used as a warp thread in 
sheer curtain fabrics or draperies. Very 
strong. Colorfast, drapes well. 


crease-, 


Acetate: Though not a strong fibre, has 
good mildew-resistance and wide color 


range. Sunlight affects strength but not 


color. Mothproof and crease-resistant. 
Excellent draping; quick-drying. 

Lurex: Metallic thread has strength, pli- 
ability; thinner than other metallic yarns; 
foil won't flake. Will not tarnish, fade, is 


odorless, can be laundered or dry- 
cleaned. 
EVERY FABRIC HAS A FINISH 
Finishes vary fabric appearance, or 


improve service. 
Calendering: Smooth finish produced by 


heat and ‘pressure (via steel rollers). 
Moiré, a watermarked effect, and em- 
bossed fabrics are variations of this 
method. 


Glazing: Calendsring plus friction. For 
permanent glazes (withstand twenty to 
fifty washings or dry-cleanings) a resin 
composition is added that increases te- 
sistance to wear, soil, shrinkage. Test a 
glaze by letting a drop of. water dry on 
its surface. On quality glaze no mark is 
visible when fabric dries. 

Permanent stiffening: A surface coating 
of resin to maintain crispness after wash- 
ing—in fabrics like organdy. 
Mercerizing: Cotton Yarn is treated with 
a Caustic solution of alkali, under tension, 
to increase strength, affinity for dyes, and 
give a silky lustre: 


IS THE DYE COLORFAST? 


Vat dyes: Among the most fade-resistant 


dyestuffs (both washing and sunlight). 
Used for cotton, linen, rayons, nylon, 
wool, man-mades and silk. Indicates 


quality dyeing, but does not guarantee 
fastmess under all conditions (especially 
certain colors in sun). 

Solution-dyed: Color is put into the soju- 
tion from which acetate fibres are made, 
before the liquid is solidified into a 
thread. Fast color. Trade names Chrom- 
spun and Celaperm refer to acetates dyed 
this way. 

Roller pristing: A speedy method (1,000 
or more yards an hour) for quantity pro- 
duction. Copper rollers are engraved 
with the design, rolled through the dye 
paste then directly onto the cloth. 


Screen printing: Dye paste is pressed 


through a silk or nylon screen. Produces 
a handmade look. 


HOW TO MEASURE DRAPERIES 

Width: Draperies need 100 percent full- 
ness (e.g. drapery should be twice the 
window width). Sheers and nets should 
have 200 percent fullness (three times 
width). Buy a less expensive fabric 
rather than skimp on fullness. 1 
Length: There are three accepted iengths 
for draperies and/or curtains: to the bot- 
tom of the apron (the wooden board on 
the wall just under the sill), to the -win- 
dow sill or to the floor. They should be 
hung from either the top of the window 
frame or from the ceiling. 
Estimating yardage: Measure from the 
rod (rods should go up first) to the de- 
sired length. For width, measure length 
of rod, then double or triple #t. Add 12 
inches for headings and hems to each 
width (called a cut) of fabric required 
to make up the drapery or curtam. For 
prints allow extra on each “cut” for 
matching (this depends on pattern; let 
your sales clerk help you here) 


BEST BETS—SLIP COVERS, 
UPHOLSTERY 


Slip covers: Buy a firm, tightly wovea 
fabric to take strain without sagging or 
stretching. Drapery fabrics are generally 
used, especially cretonnes or chintzes. 
Should be preshrunk; try to get a crease- 
resistant finish. Avoid linen since it 
creases easily; glazed chintz will split 
under continual tension unless it is quilt- 
ed; silky fabrics tend to slip around on 
the chair or sofa. 

Upholstery: To tailor well, fabric should 
be tightly woven, firm and medium or 
heavyweight. Avoid fabrics that are 
“stretchy” or have loops which will catch. 
Plastic film or leatherette are very Serv- 
iceable and come in several thicknesses 
(gauges). For durability, choose one with 
a cloth baking that resists tearing and 
stretching at points of tension. Some- 
times this backing is a knitted*jersey-like 
material which allows more flexibility in 
tailoring. 


DRAPERY SIZES ...TYPES OF RODS...BASIC WEAVES 
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BEFORE YOU SET OUT 


Choose your store carefully. A reliable 
store with a good reputation is your best 
guide to confident shopping. Question- 
able shops selling badly designed, shoddy 
merchandise are easy to recognize. Low 
prices are their main theme. A house full 
ef cheap furniture costs you more in 
the end as you replace the pieces that 
fall. apart o, the finishes that deteriorate. 

Be sure you know the size of the piece 
you need. Think about the proportions 
of your room. 

Check magazines for new designs and 
decorating schemes . . . the model rooms 
in the stores. If you are unsure of your 
éwn taste, you will find that mosf large 
stores have a free decorating service to 
help you 
scheme. 


choose the most suitable 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT WOODS 

Learn to distinguish between solid 
woods and finishes. A cheap wood is 
often finished to look like higher-priced 
walnut or mabogany. Clear this point 
with your salesman. 

Hardwoods wear best, have beautiful 
grains that take good finishes. The most 
frequently used are walnut, maple, ma- 
hogany and birch. 

Walnut: Now one of the most fashion- 
able woods. It is. strong, warps very 
IMtle, and is suitable for carving. It has 
a strongly patterned grain and ranges in 
coler from light to dark chocolate-brown. 
Maple: One of the hardest of ommon 
woods, it is strong and resists shock well, 
but has a tendency to warp easily, some- 
times splits. The grain is usually straight, 
though wavy, curly and the rare bird's 
eye patterns are often seen in maple 
veneers. Unfinished, its natural color is 
white to amber. The red tones we see 
are the result of staining. Used today for 
a large proportion of good-quality mod- 
erately priced furniture. 

Mahogany: Receptive to fine finishes and 
has excellent woodworking qualities— 
strong and tough. It is pink to sherry- 
colored when fresh cut, a deep rich red- 
brown when finished. Highly figured (the 
various patterns, ribbon, mottle, fiddle- 
back, etc., depend on the cutting of the 
log) it is a very decorative wood. 

Birch: Like maple, it has great strength 
and adaptability to fine finishes. There 
are three varieties, unselected (rough), 
red and curly. The curly type is often 
used for veneers, the red to simulate ma- 
hogany and the unselected: finished to 
look like walnut. 

Fruit wood: A name applied to some 
apple- and pearwoods imported from 
Europe for veneers. In moderately priced 
furniture the name usually refers to a 
finish on birch, maple or walnut. 2 
Gumwood: A hardwood used extensively 
for veneer cores, in hidden parts of furni- 
ture, and in cheap furniture, stained and 
finished to look hike the more expensive 
woods. 
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WHAT'S IN A FINISH? 


The finish brings out the beauty of the 
wood, and protects it by shutting out the 
air moisture which would crack, warp 
or swell it. 

Lacquer finishes are the most common 
—the wood is first stained (either to en- 
hance its natural tone or to simulate 
another wood) then filled, to close the 
pores or grain, and finally given a coat 
of shellac, varnish or lacquer. These fin- 
ishes may be very shiny or very dull, de- 
pending on how much rubbing is done 
when the lacquer dries. 

Qil finishes are often used, especially 
on walnut. The surface is rubbed well 
with several coats of boiled linseed oil 
to produce a dull hard-wearing finish. 

Bleached finishes are occasionally used 
on walnut and mahogany. The dark- 


* 
marks, bumps or rough spots. Make sure 
you examine it in a good light. 
\ 


WHAT IS VENEER? 


You'll often find a combination of 
matching solid wood and veneer in a 
piece of furniture. The solid wood is gen- 
erally used for legs, stretchers, and posts 
(the outside frame or corners) while the 
veneered wood is used for broad, flat or 
curved surfaces such as the fronts of 
drawers and tops and side panels. 

In a good veneer, a very thin laver of 
fine wood faces the front and back of a 
plywood sheet. The back is covered as 
well as the front face to equalize the ten- 
sion (wood continually expands and con- 
tracts with the heat and moisttre in the 
air) and prevent warping. Scarce, decor- 
ative woods that would be too costly or 


Fascinating facts about furniture 


should be reinforced by screws as well. 
Table tops: As well as being glued to 
the base, a table top should be attached 
with screws or steel clips to anchor it 
to its base. 

Drawers: The strongest and best drawers 
have dovetailed joints and a centre glide 
underneath. The inside of the drawer 
should be finished with shellac or wax to 
seal the wood and protect it from dust 
and moisture. 

Hidden parts: The back and underneath 
of good furniture should also be well- 
sanded and finished. On very cheap fur- 
niture the backs of chests are often just 


pieces of cardboard, stapled on. 


TESTS TO MAKE IN THE STORE 


You can make these tests of quality 


right in the store 


LOOK FOR THESE SIGNS OF QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 






DOWELED JOINT 


colored woods are bleached light instead 
of stained. This type of finish was very 
popular but is rapidly being replaced by 
the deeper wood tones. 

Special alcohdl- and staip-resistant fin- 
ishes can be given to leather tops, as well 
as wood, by plastic coating or chemical 
treatment. Some plywood tops are resis- 
tant to cigarette burns because a thin 
sheet of aluminum is hidden under the 
top layer of wood which distributes the 
heat widely to prevent scorching or 
burning. 

The price, as well as the quality of 
workmanship in the whole piece, will 
indicate whether the finish is likely to be 
durable. It needn't be shiny—the pumice 
finishes (lacquer rubbed with pumice 
stone) have a dull satiny lustre and are 
becoming more popular than the very 
shiny types—but it should be free from 


MORTISE AND TENON 


— 


CORNER BLOCK 


unsuitable for the construction of furni- 
ture are used as veneers. 


WHAT ABOUT CONSTRUCTION? 

‘The life of a piece of furniture depends 
on its construction. Since a. great deal of 
this is hidden or isn’t apparent to the 
layman, its most important that you 
learn a few details to help you compare 
quality workmanship with badly built 
items. 

Here’s what you should look for: 
Joints: See how the legs are attached on 
chairs and tables. Doweled or mortise- 
and-tenon joints are the strongest and 
best construction here. Nails are used in 
lower-priced furniture instead of screws 
and joints. 

Corners: The corners of chairs and 
tables should be reinforced underneath 
with blocks of wood — glued in, they 
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DRAWER SLIDE 


Shake a table or chair gently to see 
whether, the frame is strong and well- 
balanced 

Look underneath the seat or top to 
see if the corners are reinforced. 

Slide the drawers to see that they move 
easi/y without sticking. Pull at one end— 
if they are well-balanced they needn't be 
pulled from the centre to glide smoothly. 

See whether hardware is smooth, well- 
finished, firmly attached, easy to grasp 
with your fingers. 

Make sure doors close easily, don’t 
stick, that the edges fit without sagging. 

Rub your fingers over the concealed 
parts—insides of drawers, inside frame, 
underneath, back. You may feel rough- 
ness you can’t see, and the smoothness 
and finish of these parts is a good indi- 
cation of ‘the quality of the furniture you 
are buying. 


DON’T BE AFRAID TO SHAKE, PEER, PULL AND PRY 
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An upholstered sofa, chair or mattress is 
the 


construction hidden inside. Quality is de- 


only as comfortable and durable as 


termined chiefly by the reliability of the 


manufacturer and the price you pay. For 


long - wearing, well-made upholstered 
furniture, plan on paying roughly $100 
to seat one person; for a two-seater love 
seat about $200, a three-seat sofa $300, 
nd a four-seat sofa about $400 


WHERE YOUR DOLLARS GO IN 
UPHOLSTERY 











(sometimes with steel clips) so that they 
The 
heavier than 
those on the back and arms. A cover of 
burlap or canvas is sewn over the springs 


do not spread or move around. 


springs on the seat are 


to keep the stuffing from falling bétween 
them. In very cheap furniture the springs 
are of poor-quality steel, or there may be 
noné@ at all on back and arms 


Stuffing: The stuffing material varies 


greatly according to the price you pay. 


The first layer is a coarse material. In 


heap furniture it will be dried moss, 
You pay for skill, craftsmanship and which soon crumbles and becomes un- 
bor, as well as good materials, since viceable. Fine wood shavings are also 
this is one type of work that can’t be cheap, and have very little resilience. The 
done with a machine. yest of the stuffing materials for this first 
Fran Ihe frame, or skeleton, is made ayer is curled hair, generally cattle hair 
of strong hardwood, such as ash, birch, vce the old traditional horsehair (from 
1 maple. In cheaper furnit gum manes and tails of horses) is scarce. 
1. STURDY FRAME 
2. WOVEN WE6BING 
3. STEEL SPRINGS 
4. FIRM FABRIC 
5. HAIR FILLING 
6. TOP PADDING 
7. MUSLIN COVER 
t 8. GOOD FABRIC 
wood used yr the O ty 1 O c best oducts 1 ber 
cut here because gumwood to split 1 to hold togethe blocks. | very 
ily. A sturdy frame is well dowelled e we nd can be easily 
ued and remforced w vaped and tailored to fit. In the 
legs (the part of the fram xp ive urnitul springs and 
' a eg 
re often finished to fing may | eplaced ntirel by 
Ths tas lave 
n or maple. This is fine as lon eavy yam rubber. The top layer of 
ou are told that it is onl inish ig may be cotton, felt or foam rub- 
t must be yit a quite fine so 
Webbing: Strips of heavy jut ybins It n ; and q ar ss 
' , < P } he overing at can be neatly 
re tacked along the edge of the me . , ' 
ioal lored thin muslin cover is sewn 
and interwoven in a basket-weave effect ed. A td j ; 
+} flline t b it in pl > 
} if t > n iiling to noid it nm place 
In some of the best upholstered furniture . : : 
today this is being replaced by a heavy R 
nylon-reinforced rubber webbing, which HOW TO JUDGE THE CO 
will last considerably longer than the Upholstery fabric should be tightly 
traditional jute. oven and firm, with a flat surface—no 


mpered 
with 


strong twine, then fastened to each other 


made of t 


Coil 


steel are firmly 


Springs: springs 


tied to the webbing 


TCH 


DETAILS TO W 


. AVOID 
PUCKERING, 
UNEVEN 
PIPING 





V 
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ong loops or stretches of thread. A thin 


shoddy material, given body by a thick 
the back, is 


f rubber on used 


coatmg oO 


MATTRESS SPRINGS 


COIL SPRINGS 








BOX SPRINGS 





RIBBON SPRINGS 


What you pay for in upholstery 


for cheap furniture. You often have a 
fabrics to choose from, 
B, C, D, and sometimes E. 
The grade, or quality, of the fabric de- 
termines the exact price of the article. 
It is possible to buy a good-quality chair 
or sofa covered in white muslin.and sup- 
ply your own upholstery fabric for the 
cover 

Loose cushions: The loose seat or back 
cushions of an upholstered piece may be 


selection of 
graded A, 


made of solid foam rubber—an excel- 
lent material since it keeps its shape. 
Good cushions are also made from a 
combination of springs and the better 


fillings. Cheap cushions are stuffed with 


cotton wadding which loses its shape, 


becomes lumpy, and packs down with 
use 
TESTS TO MAKE IN THE STORE 
Never buy a sofa or a chair without 


sitting in it. Even good ones may be too 


too small to be comfortable 
Learn to recognize good-quality up- 
[he top cover should fit neat- 
well tailored. Piping and welts 
straight and smooth, not puck- 


ered. If nails heads are used on back or 


front of the arms, they should touch one 
another.~In cheap furniture there will 
© a space between each nail head. The 
seams along the edges of the back and 
arms should be smooth and tight—no 
gaps, puckers, or spaces 

Watch out for hard, unflexible arms. 


There is so litthke padding over the arms 
in cheap furniture that you can feel the 
wooden frame quite easily. If the filling 
has been cut to stch an extent on the 


irms of a chair or sofa, you can be 


e sure that the rest of the inside con- 


pretty 


ruction is shoddy and of poor quality. 


MATTRESSES 
Mattresses are constructed like uphol- 
ered furniture, with a centre core of 
springs or coils for resilience, covered 


fine mat- 
tress these springs and coils are tied by 
then 


vith stuffing for softness. In a 


hand with strong twine, the entire 


construction is covered with muslin or 
canvas. The filling material, cotton wad- 
ding, is placed on top of the springs and 
over this is sewn the final cotton cover- 
good spring mattresses have 


me. Some 


STYLES 


POCKET SPRINGS ‘ 





muslin pockets covering each coil spring 
individually. 

Inexpensive mattresses are made cf 
converted cotton wadding (tailors clip- 
pings chopped very fine to reduce the 
scraps of cloth to a fluffy mass), and will 
have no spring construction. All uphol- 
stery, mattresses and stuffed articles must 
by government standards bear a label 
stating whether new or converted mate- 
rials have been used to stuff them. 

Foam-rubber mattresses, made com- 
pletely from foam rubber without any 
spring or cotton construction, are avail- 
able, These will stand up to hard wear 
and will retain their*shape over a long 
period of time. In many cases foam-rub- 


ber mattresses are constructed with a 
firmer core in the centre to give the 
most support between shoulders and 


knees, with softer foam rubber at head 


and foot. 


SPRINGS 


Since the continental type of bed has 


become so popular we see less-of the 
flat ribbon springs on bedsteads. These 
are flat strips of steel, attached to the 


wooden frame with small coil springs, 


which support the mattress. They tend to 


let the body sag in the centre. Good box 


springs are more satisfactory because 
they give firmer support to the entire 
body. 

Things to check: Watch out for low 
prices: on mattresses. Considering the 
hand work invélved and the materials 
used, you should pay at least $80 for a 
good box spring and mattress—up 4o 
$200 for a fine one. Since a bed must 
be comfortable and is used so constant- 
ly, cheap mattresses are always a. false 


economy—they have to be replaced so 
frequently. 

4 recent sales gimmick is to place far 
too much importance on decorative mat- 
Many of these mat- 
tresses are of good quality but sometimes 
used to lure you 
into buying a poor mattress. Don't be 
misled. A should be covered 
with a strong firm cloth. The smart fab- 
ric design. will be concealed wnder the 
fhough color is pleas- 
should be your 


tress-cover fabrics. 


attractive covers 


are 


mattress 


bedding anyway. 
ant, wear and comfort 


first consideration 


IN UPHOLSTERY 
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SIZE UP YOUR SHEETS! 


For best wear you need three pairs of 
sheets per bed, three cases per pillow 
(one on the bed, one in the wash, one on 


the siself). 
To prevent 


strain and wear, 


sheets 


should be 24 inches wider than the mat- 
tress and at least 97 inches long (hem- 


med). Pillowcases 


should be 2 


inches 


wider than the pillow and 6 to 10 inches 


longer. 


Be sure you know whether you're buy- 
ing Canadian- or American-made sheets. 
The sizes differ..American size on the 
package or label refers to torn length 


; 
So 





(e.g. before hemming) 


1 bed=3 pair 
sheets; 3 cases 
per pillow. 


So, allowing for 


hems, American sheets are 4 to. 7 inches 
shorter than stated. Canadian labels state 


hemmed {finished} length; mary 


Cana- 


dian sheets are preshrunk and so labeled 


STANDARD CANADIAN SIZES 
(HEMMED) ARE: 


Single bed 
Twin bed 
Three-quarter bed 
Double bed 
Oversize bed ....5 
Contour 


sheets .. 


$ 
2 
' 
t 


63 «x 100 inches 


72x 100 

Sixioo |” 
900x104 ” 
108x118 ” 


. Standard mattress 


sizes (cotton, 
flannelette, nylon) 


THREAD COUNT MEANS STRENGTH 


Thread count is usually stated on the 
label and refers to the total number of 
threads per square inch of fabric. It in- 


cludes both 


lengthwise threads (warp) 


and crosswise (filling). Strengest sheet has 


140. Gfien 
threads 


there are more lengthwise 
than filling. Given the 


Same 


thread count, the stroager fabric is the 
one with an equal number of fengthwise 
and crosswise threads Thus, a 140 sheet 
that counts 70 by 70 rhreads is stronger 


than one 80 by 60. 
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WHY “CARD” AND “COMB” 
COTTON? 

Carded or combed refers to the way 
the cotton fibres in your sheet have been 
prepared. (Wool is also carded or comb- 
ed.) Cotton is picked in a fluffy ball and 
after preliminary treatment becomes a 
large wadded mass. This mass is then 
brushed by wires to straighten out the 
individual fibres (to get each fibre run- 
ning parallel to the others) before spin- 
ning. This is carded cotton. 

Combed cotton is simply combed much 
longer to remove all the short, broken 
fibres and retain only the longest (long 
fibres produce a more regular, less fuzzy 
thread and hence a smoother fabric). 
Combed cotton is used in percale and 
gives it its smooth, silky surface. 


SHEETS—-QUALITY AND WEAR 

There are three basic cotton qualities: 
Heavyweight muslin: ovost durable and 
longest-wearing. Made of carded cotton. 


Thread count is 140. Medium weight 
counts 128. 
Percale: second in wear. Woven from 


fine, silky combed cotton to give a softer, 
more luxurious sheet. Thread count gen- 
erally trom 180 to 200. (in wear, the 
high count is offset by the finer thread.) 
Lightweight muslin: third in wear, will! 
give good service for limited time. Card- 
ed cotton. Thread count sheuld be about 
112. Generally is sized (given a form of 
starch finish) to create body. Once laun- 
dered, it loses this false body. 
Flannelette: is also cotton; much looser- 
woven than muslin or percale. Nap is 
raised with fine wire brush and tends to 
flatten after washing. than 
muslin or percale; less expensive. Liked 
for its warm feel. 

Nylon: more expensive than cotton. Has 
the good-wearing qualities of nylon fibre. 
Colored contour sizes now available. 
Terylene and cotton blend: not on the 
market yet but will be soon. Will have 
the good wash-and-wear qualities noted 
in this blend in its present uses. 


Less wear 


TESTS TO MAKE IN THE STORE 


1. Look at hems. Plain-stitched js best- 
wearing; hemstitched—less durable, more 
decorative. Some sheets have wide hems 
top and bottom—to equalize wear by al- 
lowing you to alternate mattress and 
head ends. 


Stitches at hems should be close (12 to 
14-to the inch), firmly sewn, secure at 
ends. Stitches should follow the crosswise 
threads almost exactly. Hems on the bias 
mean a sheet has been cut across (cheaper 
than the proper method of tearing) and 
are likely to pucker or go out of shape 
after laundering. 

2. Check the selvedge along lengthwise 
edges. Should be fine-woven, smooth, firm 
to prevent ptckering or sheet losing 
shape after laundering. Best quality -has 
extra threads woven in to reinforce edges 
against strain. This is called a taped 
selvedge and will feel extra thick. 

3. Check for firm weave: hold sheet flat 
at eye level and look for a flat, smooth, 
even weave with very little fuzz 

4. Test far excess sizing: rub sheet to- 
gether in your hands; if a powdery dust 
comes off there is too much sizing—al- 
ways a disguise for sleazy fabric. 

5. Check on color: besides pastels, sheets 
come in solid colors, stripes; with print- 
ed and plain-colored hems. Colorfastness 
is essential and will be stated on label! 
6. Check label or package for 
thread count, whether preshrunk. 


size, 


WARM-UP ON BLANKETS 


For best wear and least strain, a blan- 
ket should be at least 10 inches longer 
and 18 inches wider than the mattress 
Wool appears in so many qualities you 
must rely on the manufacturer and a 
reputable store for good quality 

Wool blended with Terylene, Orion, 
Acrilan, nylon, or Dynel is a good buy, 
combining softness and resilience of woo! 
with wash-and-wear qualities of the man 
made fibre. 

Pure Terylene, Orlon, nylon, Acrilan and 
Dynel blankets are also available; about 
the same price as good-quality woo! 
They are warm, easy to wash, and ignor- 
ed by moths. 

Cotton blankets: Least expensive, provide 
less warmth and wear than wool or man- 
mades. Tend to lose warmth as washing 
and use crush-down insulating air spaces 
Good for summer use. Easy to wash. 
Ignored by moths. 


BLANKET TESTS IN THE STORE 


1. Pall at nap genfly: Should be firmly 
held in fabric. In poor quality, nap pulls 
out easily. 








2. Blanket edge—it lockstitched or over- 
cast—should have 7 stitches to inch. 

3. Check the binding: Good binding may 
be rayon, taffeta, cotton sateen, nylon. A 
3-inch width is good. (Bindings vary from 
1 to 6 inches.) Best bindings have a sel- 
vedge finish along the sewn edge. In 
cheap blankets, binding edge is left raw 
and treated with resin to prevent unrave!- 
ing. With washing and time it will un- 
ravel. 

4, Check label to see if preshrunk; 

if treated to prevent moth damage. 


x WHAT'S A GOOD PILLOW? 


The five best pillow fillings are: 
All dowa: the most expensive pillow; 
very soft and lacks buoyancy; therefore 
not a good choice if you like firm Sup- 
port. 
Down and waterfow! feathers: next in 
price; good combination for softness and 
resiliency. 
All waterfowl! feathers: satisfactory soft- 
ness and resiliency. 
Foam rubber: good quality is a one-piece 
molded pillow shape. Costs more than 
feathers. Wide choice of soft, firm, plump 
or shallow; smooth or waffled surface. 
Allergy-free. Dustfree. Washes easily (but 
be sure you rinse all soap out). Low- 
priced foam-rubber pillows are filled with 


tiny crushed fragments (usually scraps); 
less buoyant but fairly satisfactory. 
Terylene fibre: newest type of filling; 


good quality and comfort; less expensive 


than foam rubber. Will not mat or 
lump; washes easily 
Check piliows for: firmly sewn, tight- 


woven ticking so feathers cannot work 
out. Good buy ts washable covers to zip 
over ticking for extra protection 


° Check the thread count 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A LAMP 


In a medium-sized living room without 
ceiling or wall fixtures you need at least 
five lamps for comfortable lighting. 

Lamp tables should be the same height 
as the arm of the sofa or chair beside 
them—or, with armless pieces, as high 
as the top of the seat. THe.top of the 
Jamp base, when on a table, should be 
42 inches from the floor. 
Standard or floor lamps: junior 
56 to 58 inches, about the same height 
as a bridge lamp; use by an armchair or 


siz: IS 


games table for correct lighting. Use 

q taller floor> lamps (56 to 64 inches) to 
: light dark corners. 

Look for lamps with two or more 


bulbs or three-way bulbs (low, medium, 
¥ bright) to give you more light and differ- 
ent levels of light. Three-way bulbs are 
generally in combinations of 50, 100 and 
150 watts or 100, 200 and 300 
} Regular bulbs are also available now in 
green, yellow, pink and blue 
pale wash of color and dramatize your 
color scheme. 

Don’t use too great a mixture of lamp 
styles in a room. Generally, matched 
pairs of lamps are used at the end of 
sofas, either side of the bed, on long low 
chests for balance and harmony. Alli the 
shade tops should be approximately the 
same level in a room, (Lamps needn't 
be the same height, as your table deter- 
mines the height of the lamp.) 


watts. 


to give a 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD SHADE? 


An opaque shade is the best choice at 
a desk, since it projects the light to the 
work surface rather than into the eyes. 
Opaque shades can be metal or paper. 


PTI tht ot 1 
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VALANCE FLUORESCENT STRIPPING. 
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CORNICE FLUORESCENT STRIPPING 
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Be bright about light 


Paper shades are colored, or can be cov- 
ered with fabric, perhaps the new woven 
yarn and wood slat combination. 

Translucent shades are best to distri- 
bute light evenly and softly through a 
room. These may be of plastic, parch- 
ment, silk, or open-textured fabrics, and 
should be light or neutral to blend with 
the background color of the room. The 
inside of- all .shades, translucent or 
opaque, should be white to give the best 
possible reflecting surface. 

To stay fresh and be durable a lamp- 
shade should be washable (check the tag 
or ask your clerk). Cheap lamp- 
since all the 
mings, binding and edges are glued rather 


j sales 
wash trim- 


shades won't 


| nee 


a 44 
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Correct lamp height. Lamp and table tee low. 


sewn, and the frame 
hasn't a rust-proof finish. 

Many new lamps have circuiar pierced 
metal plates on top of the light bulb to 
diffuse upward light and also direct light 
downward. With some of the new, very 
shallow shades, these top light baffles are 
essential. 


than generally 


BEST BUY .. . GOOD DESIGN 


Good design can be money-saving. 
Many over-ornate lamps cost more for 


Beware of fancy, beribboned, beruffied 
shades; ef grotesque, writhing bases. Not 
only are they dust catchers but they look 
absurd. 


The safest shade choice is a simple 
tapering drum shape. The most graceful 
bases are the simplest—urns, columns, 
cylinders, or elongated cones. Base 
should be heavy enough to resist top- 
pling. 


HOW TO CHOOSE FIXTURES 


Ceiling lighting fixtures afford the best 
over-all fil!-in iJlumination. 

Chandelier: Good over the dining table, 
or in a large hall. Contemporary and 
traditional designs, 

Overhead fixtures: Especially neat and 
functional when recessed flush into the 
ceiling. Excellent over work areas, as 
above the kitchen sink, counters. 

Other overhead fixtures are glass or 
pierced metal bowls that cover ceiling 
bulbs and diffuse the downward light 
while allowing some light to spread up- 
ward on the ceiling. Generaily used in 
bedrooms and hallways as centre fixtures. 
Globes: Spheres, cones or other circular 
shapes that hang from a metal rod or 
cord in varying lengths. Can be of frost- 
ed glass, plastic, wicker or metal and 
are highly decorative in a hallway or 
foyer. Particularly useful to lower light- 
ing in a high-ceilinged room. 
Pull-down fixtures: Excellent over work 
areas or dining tables as they can be 
brought low for dramatic spot lighting. 
Bracket lamps: (or pin-ups) are attached 
on a wall. Many new types are on an 
extendable swinging arm that extends the 


BASIC TYPES OF LIGHTING FIXTURES 


extra labor and decorative materials. 
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lamp from under 1 foot to over 2 feet 
from the wall. Some pull down as ell. 
Excellent over desks or over end tables. 


Fluorescent lighting: Fairly new are re- 
cessed boxes or panels on the ceiling con- 
taining 4 to 8 fluorescent tubes, with a 
diffusing cover. Excellent in a kitchen for 
over-all lighting. Single or double fluo- 
rescent light tubes can be used to light 
sections of the perimeter of a room, say 
a utility room or kitchen, to give the 
ultimate of light over work areas and 
counters. 

Fluorescent strip lighting: Can be fitted 


on walls in either old or new homes. 
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Gaod proportion. Poor proportion. 


Distributes wider light than a ceiling 
light alone or table lamps. 


The valance type has a board mounted 
directly on the ceiling with the fluores- 
cent. tube hidden behind, giving down 
light on a wall. Cornice or bracket fluo- 
rescent lighting gives both upward light 
diffused on the ceiling; and downward 
light on the wall. Use to dramatize a 
furniture grouping or focal point; also 
can make a room appear wider or a ceil- 
ing lower when used to emphasize hori- 
zontal lines. . 
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PULL-DOWN CHANDELIER. 





RECESSED FLUSH WITH CEILING. 
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WHEN TO 


FIRST RULE—SHOP IN COMFORT 
Best times to start a shopping tour are 
9 a.m. when the stores open or at 2.30 
p.m. At nine there are fewest shoppers, 
provided there’s not a store-wide sale or 
a sale in the department you're interested 
in. Salesmen are alert and have more 
time to spend with you. At two-thirty 
you avoid the staff lunch hours, when de- 
partments are. shorthanded and office 
workers pour in for lunch-time shopping. 
Dress for the job. Wear your most 
comfortable shoes with heels you can 
really walk in (nothing looks like a 
good buy when your feet ache). Go well 
dressed (for morale’s sake) but don't 
struggle into your Sunday best if i means 
a too-tight girdle or a hat that won't 
stay anchored, If you plan to spend more 
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How to save money in ’58 


than two hours in a store, check your 
winter coat and small parcels as soon 
as you enter. 

Empty your purse of all but essentials 
before you leave home. You'll save 
pounds of carrying. Choose a bag with 
a sturdy handle you can loop over your 
arm to leave hands free for examining 
merchandise. 


WHAT TO TAKE TO THE STORE 


Invest in a purse-size notebook and pen- 
cil and take them along whenever you 
shop. They'll save many second trips and 
telephone calls to check back with the 
stores. Before you leave home, list: room 
and floor dimensions; window measure- 
ments (see page 51); the height of a table 


Te 


you plan to set a new lamp on, eto., 
depending on what you're setting out to 
buy. To match colors, pin or paste in 
samples of your upholstery fabric, dra- 
peries (snipped from an inside seam). To 
match rug colors, pull a few threads 
from the edge of the rug with tweezers 
and bind with cellulose tape. Take a 
sample of your wall color. (Uf you didn’t 
save a sample on cardboard during paint- 
ting, remove a short piece of quarter- 
round molding from the baseboard.) 

As you shop, jot down sizes, colors, 
prices, the department and store, for 
comparison later. Ask salesmen for use- 
ful samples to take away. Most stores 
will supply paint chips; upholstery, dra- 
pery and rug swatches; booklets contain- 
end up paying the high price. 


LOOK FOR SALES For best buys:in hoine furnishings, save this year-round calendar of sales, clearances, promotions. 
























































MONTH (what's happening at the stores) es * (look for) 
= a 

SANVARY Stocktoking month in stores. Old stock, discontinued lines, soiled or dam- = Small clearances, one-of-a-kind bargains in all home furnishings: floor 
aged goods, incomplete ranges of articles reduced for quick sale but not cS coverings, fabrics, furniture, lamps. Sales of linens. Specially priced budget 
advertised. Traditional sale month for white goods. Stores feature sales Se morchandise in all home furnishings the last two weeks in January. 

9 es 9 Y 
of budge! merchandise lost half January. ‘ 
= 

FEBRUARY New lines of olf home furnishings (which the buyers ordered in Janvary) Widest selection in all home furnishings. Also, introductory sales {10 to 15 

are new In stock Ree percent off) of new furniture lines. Reduced prices on manufacturers’ floor 
: samples thot the store buyer has bought from the furniture shows. 
a>, 

MARCH Month of promotion soles [a store arranges with a monvufacturer to buy Promotion sales of matiresses, upholstered furniture and case goods (dining 
certain merchandise in lorge quantity at a special price and can thus afford and bedroom sets). 
to resell it a! less then regular prices). The merchandise is manufactured 
especially for the sale. 

APRIL Widest selection, especially in April ond May, of summer furniture at Best selection of vegetable-fibre rugs. Around May 1 — special sales of 

MAY regular prices. In June, because s¥ore workrooms are slack, free lobor js inexpensive lines of summer, cottage-type furniture, 
often offered on draperies, slip covers, professional finishing of unpainted In June — free workroom labor. 

JUNE furniture 

wey Store-wide siocktoking again in large department stores. (Smaller firms Cleerance sales of all summer furniture: wicker, wood, aluminum garden 
usually take stock only in Jonvary.) chairs, plastic pools, etc. 

Also one-of-a-kind (not advertised) reductions in all home furnishings. 

AUGUST New fall lines in ol! furniture are introduced Special reductions in case goods (dining and bedroom sets). Wide selec- 

j tion of upholstered furniture, particularly occasional chairs, at regular prices 
- +. 

SEPTEMBER , : . 

' Ail three months feature promotion soles (merchandise is. manvfacty ed Promotion sales of upholstered furniture, dining and bedroom sets, mat- 
i OCTOBER porticvlarly for the sale Also stores offer wide selection of occasiona tresses and springs. Wide choice of upholstered chairs, coffee tables, end 
: NOVEMBER eetampre tables, bookcases and desks, at regular prices. 

DECEMBER Wides! selection of smoali home furnishing items cvailoble for Christmas Hassocks, cedar chests, toss pillows, accessories (such as ash trays glass- 
shoppers, Gc! regviar prices Widest selection of fireploce accessories ore q ware, pictures, mirrors, telephone stands bookshelves, fireplace accessories.) 
stocked 

: Roar 

. 

. 

. 

; HOW TO READ AN AD or just one; a complete room of furniture Of course, retailers and manufacturers - pay. Show him your swatches and colo 
as sketched, or only two or three of the can't stay in busine sally give . 

' ALWAYS buy home furnishings from a eR i - pt a : . ae Se and really give . samples. Tell him the room dimensi 

< : . } . -* ” items shown t wi Stafe whether price away extras. ou pay for vour “eft” , » off . . 

‘ reputable dealer, just as you would dia- a oo ae . : 5 pa) your “gift” by . Don't be afraid to ask about construction, 
. includes delivery Gmportant m a large . overpaying for the merchandise. A re- - finishes. Ge hi a : . 
monds and furs. Because of biklen con- mie : ies. Get his opinion on quality. He 
, piece such as a sofa, bed, chest) liable dealer offering reputable “goods. handles tl i: : - 
. struction and your relative unfamiliarity . ‘ 4 . ; ; ° dies this merchandise daily, and a 
: < Poor ads deliberately exaggerate and needs no gimmicks to-sell them, reputable man } : ; 
: with this merchandise, you simply have “ ; e = ee . putadle man In a reputable store would 
Sih , misicad. Here are some of their tricks Extravagant claims — Beware of rather satisfy ' 
> to take your dealer's word on many : in eit “ede? al : "i ’ er satisfy you than put over a dea 
< ; ‘ ; Matiresses—The ad cla a sale or — phrases Jike: “You'll sleep on a cloud!” dnd lose ac 
: points of quality, One way to judge him Soar , . : ‘ j Ose a customer. 
; < tee . : clearance of single conti Aal bed mat- (Not on a $39 mattress, you won't!) “Bes: Stav o de . 
is by his newspaper advertisements. Am- “ae os * : ty CT ; Stay out of a §tore where the sales 
j : 1 ad tresses. You assume they're for standard offer we've ever made!” “Will last a life. “man wil! reduce the price ( ‘ 
iy $ fated ads generally imdi- " 5 pe di, Fraga gn : ay" : : ec ine price Yust for you 
diguous exaggerated: ads genera single beds, 36 or 39 inches wide. You. time!” “Luxurious woods” (impossible ‘if ~ -of course). Gener: : 
cate a disreputable dealer and shoddy . : PR ee course), Generally such reductions are 
t * find at the store they're 30 inches wide the whole bedroom set costs only $189) art of the ; : 
merchandise. hy ae ‘ : ; part of the sales pitch. The item has pre- 
om size, and unsatisfactory for adult 7 , ° 
i A good ad will tell you the size of th leeping ously been. marked ‘up ‘a certain per- 
; é OG AC i Ri YOU UE sive ol 2 St ane. HOW TO TALK TOA cent which allows th ake n! 
: - . ‘ © salesman. to “re- 
t item: the color range; the material; the Twin beds—Ad shows two beds and a SALESMAN duce.” If he fails + " oe . 
a 8 : . ‘ . .% . © aus to seli you, then the 
t finish if it is wood; the wiith i bargain price in huge mombers. At the it's truc, some salesmen today are mere manager can “reduce” fur h i 
‘ . , ; x : anag ey reduce” further. If you 
¢ rc, Carpeting or bedding. K wil store, price is for one bed only. ly order takers, but even a good salesman bicker and cet ails “chdinett ‘at 
. we , eae > sa ana ge Orn reductions.” vou end 
5 something of the constrection Give-aways—If you buy the bedroom. can't be helpful if he has to guess at what up paying what t ee . . , 
7 . , = : ; “ aying what the original price shoul 
: curately describe details such as set, you get the mattress free; or buy a you want. So tell him—where you want have been (and this: incl ' price s 
‘ " . . » + " ; : ee vs ‘ and tis mactudes a fair proh 
{ hordware. 7% will state clearly what the matiress “and eet free pollow slips; of to use the article, how you want to use for the store), If gra be ; 
: » t& ine f . . ore f you don't ticker, you 
rice Covers, for exampic: a pair of chairs buy & table or chair and get a free lamp wt, and frankly how much you want to “nd v o> gee  * 
ead up paying the high price. 
' 
>. 
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Travel today has become a mass market. Once the privilege of the few, 
with the growth of prosperity and the increase in leisure time it has 
become the enjoyment of vast numbers of Canadians in every part of our 
land. 
Those who cater to the needs of travelers now have a vast and growing 
market, and leaders in this field have found a smooth route to its purchasing 
| power through Canadian magazines. 
Here is what the L. McBrine Company Limited, leading Canadian makers 
of baggage, have to say about magazine advertising: 


| “Canadian magazines, with their tremendous circulations, fill the bill in 
giving us the kind of advertising coverage we need. That is why we have 
been consistent magazine advertisers for over 25 years. With 1956 giving us 

4 - the largest sales volume in our history, we have planned the biggest adver- 
} tising programme we have ever used to run in Canadian magazines in 1957. 


“Magazine advertising has served us particularly effectively from two 
viewpoints: by building for McBrine Baggage a climate of confidence and 























7: 
prestige; and because of mechanical excellence of 
colour printing, attractive illustrations, etc., by sur- 
i rounding our products with an atmosphere of smartly 
correct styling. 
= “These factors are the cornerstone of the leadership 
F which McBrine Baggage enjoys throughout the Cana- 
dian market.” jp 
usher eS 
President 
4 
Canadian magazines, with circulations that parallel the pattern of retail 
sales in Canada, provide a medium trusted by their readers whose con- 
fidence in their columns is translated into sales for you. 
Delivering their message simultaneously throughout the nation, they exert 
a local effect on each reader. They are welcome friends, and what is 
said in their columns is believed and acted upon. 
It will pay you to use the prestige and influence of Canadian magazines in d 
your advertising campaign. ‘ 
THE MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU OF CANADA 
j 21 Dundas Square Toronto, Canada 
: 
i This advertisement sponsored by: 
Canadian Home La Revue Populaire 
Journal Le Samedi f 
Canadian Homes & Liberty a 
oe Maclean's Magazine 
Po Saturday Night 
i Noam Western Homes & ee ie 
1 he ‘ er «nee 
Living ; = ~~ - wer 
. aa 
», 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY ARNOTT & ROGERS 


That’s why they are the best sheets and pillow slips for every *Makers of the famous 
bed in your home! You'll find their look and feel of fine cotton, Anniversary Sheet 
together with their overall long-wearing qualities, fully warrant with the 7-year guarantee 
the Seal of Approval granted by the Chatelaine Institute. uave in canaoa ey THE WABASSO 
There’s a Wabasso quality sheet or slip for every Canadian COTTON COMPANY 
family budget! Look for the White Rabbit trademark on LIMITED 
* Hostess Percale, luxury combed quality + Anniversary, Three Rivers, Quebec 


superior quality + Family, standard quality + Muslin, 
economy quality. All standard sizes available in each quality, 
and the true size after hemming is printed on each package. 
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